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NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 

A Religious 

“weekly 





Paper of the above name is to be 
in this city, by an Association of 
Gentlemen. Its design, as intimated in the title, is, 
especially, to promote Revivals of Religion, and to 
disseminate those essential doctrines of the Bible 
embraced generally by those who are denominated 
Calvinists. No reasonable _— ve be pevee te 
rendering it an interesting medium o Religious In- 
telli y of the patronage of all who love 
Zion, and whose heart’s desire 

that sinners may be saved. 


prayer to Gop is, 
“This paper is open for the discussion of such sub- 
ject eine to Revivals of Religion; particularly 
as respects their nature—their influence on the 
Church, and on the world—the means of promoting 
them—the various difficulties either preventing, em- 
ne ctually terminating age, A po- 

jac ices and tions against such excite- 


With regard ‘to doctrinal character, this paper 
stands pledged for decision both in defining and de- 
ing those truths which are of vital importance, 

in order to the safety and enlargement of the Church. 
Such controversial discussions as tend to elicit the 
truth,*if clothed in the language of kindness, and 
temperately conducted, will meet with a cordial re- 


ion. 

ig sustaining these two prominent features, 
the Evangelist 1s devoted to all such Religious 
Intelligence as shall be furnished in the growing pros- 
woke of the various institutions which this age of 

nevolence has - . into — It my advocate 
fearlessly, the Bible, Tract, Missi , Education, 
Temperance, and Sabbath 1 Institu- 
tions. 

For such a paper, there have been frequent and 
imperious demands, ially in those sections of 
the church which have been favoured with ‘‘ seasons 
of refreshing fromthe presence of the Lord.” In an- 
swering these demands, the Evazigelist contemplates 
a field of usefulness, interesting, and to a great de- 


With these objects in view, the conductors of this 

per, without intendingito interfere with other Re- 
figlous Journals, most devoutly hope, thaf their efforts 
avill be conducive to the enlargment of Christ’s King- 
dom ; and be greatly instrumental of ushering in that 

“glorious era of Revivals, when ‘‘a nation shall be 

rn in a day.” : 

Clergymen and others will confer a special favour 
in contributing ‘such original communications as com- 
port with the character of this paper. 

New York, March 1, 1830. 


TERMS. e 

Tet NEW YORK EVANGELIST will be furnished to 

‘single Subscribers for $2 50 per annum, in advance. 

Any person who will procure eight subscriptions, and 

forward the money for the same, shall rective a ninth 

co tis. " 

¢ Aeron of ten or more, paying in advance, shall 
receive the paper for $2 per annum, each. = 

Cl n, who will forward four subscriptions, 

y gratis. 

~* All Communications relating to the Evangelist 

_may be addressed to N. C. Saxtqn, No. 28 Exchange 


REVIVAL DEPARTMENT. 


_ For the Evangelist. 
LETTERS ON REVIVALS—Addressed to a Clergyman. 
LETTER Iv. 
Means of Revivals. 


Reverend and dear sir—If -revivals are so 
vastly important, if they are evidently com. 
menced, and carried forward by God, through 
the instrumentality of his people, I know that 
you will feel a deep interest in the question, 
What are the means best calculated to secure 
their commencement, progress and continuance ? 
In a strict and limited sense, the Word pf God 
is the means of conviction, conversion, and pro- 
gressive holiness, the means of revivals. But 
as the exhibitions of divine truth are various, as 
many things are necessary to secure its proper 
influence on the heart of man, I shall in these 
letters use the term, means of revivals, in a more 
extensive sense, and according to common usage, 
as embracing every thing, which is employed by 
God’s spirit to secure the sinners cofviction and 











_* conversion, and the christian’s progress and ac- 


tivity in religion. 
I. All obstacles to revivals, so far as they are 


© {under the control of man, should be removed. 


Christians, by conversation, watchfulness and 
prayer, should endeavor mutually to enlighten 
each other, to revive their languishing graces, 
restrain their wanderings, reclaim their back. 
slidings, and promote their vigorous efforts. By 
thorough discipline, on gospel principles, churches 
should, in the spirit of meekness, restore the 
offending Christian, and cut off the incorrigible 
delinquent oe all ‘the charch may fear to sin, 

the reproach of ungodly mem. 
bers, disencumber themselves of dead weights, 


; and remove those stumbling block’, which aid 


~ the voluntary fall and ruin of impenitent souls. 


By neglect of proper discipline in a church, 
ont of its — become sickly and weak, 

unprepared for vigorous action ; the visible 
distinction between the church and world is 


% nearly destroyed; the happy influence, which 


_ the chureh should exert on-themselves mutually, 
and on sinners, is withholden; the impenitent 


_ane emboldened to continue in sin, quieting their 


' conscience, with the belief that they are better 


> than 


- way, take 
> of my peop 


_many, ~ good+as most professors of 
religion. “ ye up, Cast ye up, prepare the 
up the cushiing bck ontat an way 

” 


If christians would endeavor to inform their 


ae sninds on the subject of revivals, their own piety 


€Nand good feeling would cause them to relinquish 


a 


nany erroneous preconceptions, and to remove 


gr _ many obstacles, which now unhappily prevent or 


_ retard reviv 3 
Efforts should be made to suppress every spe- 
cies of vice and immorality, as tending to blunt 
the moral sensibilities ; to produce moral 
dation ; and to destroy a sense, both of the value 
of a character, and of the obligations to be 
to man, and devoted to God. And here 

I would bail the Temperance Society, as a bold 
and successful pioneer, in the glorious enterprise 
of reform. How dreadful the ravages of intem- 
ce in ourland! This gulf stream of per- 


and sweeps to ruin MORE THAN THIRTY 
THOUSAND IMMORTAL souts! I venture to say, 
that n0 one vice opposes such a deadly influence 
to revivals as this. The professor of religion, 
who daily drinks the poisonous draught, is not 
repared to labor successfully in revivals, I 
thet seen such professors in the ranks of the un- 
godly, opposing revivals, and by their conversa- 
tion and example, encouraging the wicked to des- 
perate resistance ; discountenancing every mea- 
sure, which was successfully used, and neither 
proposing or employing, for the work of God, any 
measure, which promised success! I have seen 
such -professors refusing to move or put their 
hands to the work of the Lorg; hanging down 
as dead weights on a revival, on whom were ex- 
hausted in vain, those anxieties, and pravers, and 
efforts of active christians, which were distress- 
ingly needed for the conversion of perishing sin- 
ners! I have seen such professors attempt to 
come up to the work of God—but they came with 
an influence most awfully impaired—they came 
without secuging the confidence of saint or sin- 
ner—they came with a fervor of—devotion can I 
call it ?—kindled up, not by heavenly meditation, 
not by near and holy approaches to God, not by 
kneeling devoutly before his mercy-seat—but 
kindled up at the shrine of Bacchus: and though, 
through forbearing mercy, they escaped the 
scorching curse, that withered Nadab and Abihu, 
still they could not escape the charge which was 
wrung out by the conviction of the spectators, that 
they offered strange fire on the altar of our God! 
The temperate christian has said, “I do not 
wish to hear that professor speak and pray in re- 
ligious meetings, who daily, and habitually, uses 
ardent spirit.” ‘The friend of temperance, among 
the unregenerate has said, “I do not wish to 
have that professor converse with me, on religion, 
who smells of rum.” ‘The temperate non-pro- 
fessor has also said, to the * rum-drinking chris- 
tian,” who took an active part in religious meet- 
ings, has said to him, while he was taking the 
poisonous draught, “I thought, sir, you were such 
a pious man, that you would join this cold-water 
society.” 
Such are some of the obstacles to revivals, 


ardent spirit, by professors of religion ; and such 
are the views, and feelings of many professors 
and non-professors, who totally abstain from its 
use. These are facts. Do they not fully prove, 
on the principles of sound philosophy, that this 
use of ardent spirit, unfits the christian to labor 
successfully in revivals ?—unfits him in reality— 
unfits him in the view of the most active and ex- 
perienced christians, and in the view of those 
very persons among the unregenerate, on whom, 
there is the most reason to hope, that christian 
efforts will produce their desired effect? 

This point demands investigation. Wy is it 
so? Two causes, it is believed operate, espe- 


cially 

body and mind. This excitement is always, 
more or less, produced when ardent spirit, in any 
quantity, is taken into the human syétem—is 
always produced, when its exhilerating influence is 
felt. And this morbid excitement is wholly incom. 
patible with the excitement, produced by God’s 
word agd Spirit, *otally opposite in its nature, and 
directly tending to destroy it. 

2. So much light is now shed on this subject, 
that few, if any christians, can continue the use 
of ardent spirit, without a war within—e war be- 
tween appetite and habit on the offensive, and 
reason and conscience on the defensive. This 
tumult within, destroys the christian’s peace of 
mind, prevents his growth in grace, diverts and 
occupies his thoughts and feelings, and excites 
unhallowed emotions in his breast; and conse- 
quently unfits him for the service of God—unfits 
him for revivals. 

When I speak of the use of ardent spirit, T 
mean all use of it except in cases of bodily hurt or 
sickness. 

No one evil, in revivals, works out half the 
mischief and ruin, among the unregenerate, as 
the free and habitual use of ardent spirit. The 
direct tendency of this is to destroy the sinner’s 
energy of mind, and tenderness of conscience, 
and susceptibility of impressions, from the word 
and Spirit of God; to prevent him from viewing 
the guilt and danger of his condition, and from 
feeling his obligations to obey God, and by peni- 
tence and faith become fitted for his highest use- 
fulness in this life, and happiness in heaven. It 
is ascertained to be a fact, that many who have 
been accustomed to the free use of ardent spirit, 
have not dared to touch it when they were under deep 
Those who make a free and daily use of ardent 
spirit, and continue the habit, rarely, if ever, 
become true converts in a revival. Since the 
operation of Temperance Societies, numbers of 
the intemperate have been hopefully reformed, 
and have become the subjects of revivals.~ But 
men of intemperate habits have truly been con. 
sidered among those sinners, whose prospects for 
heaven were the most dark and hopeless. Many 
such, under the powerful excitement of strong 
drink, and the full conviction that if they become 
pious, they must relinquish their evil habit, are 
aroused to the most powerful opposition in revi- 
vals. They fight in self-defence. They feel 
disturbed, and fear that they shall be more dis. 
comfitted still. As their conscience has become 
seared, their moral sensibilities destroyed, and 
their mental energies paralyzed through the long 
continued action of this poison; they are not 
brought under conviction, like many other sin- 
ners, by viewing the rage and fury of their own 
depravity ; but stimulated and emboldened by 
their own wickedness, they go on presumptuously, 
in their ition to revivals, and religion gene- 
rally; until, after some feeble and ineffectual 


degra. | efforts to free themselves from the iron bondage 


of intemperance, they at length, yield themselves 
up, its ruined victims, in utter despair of ever 
aoe their character, or of becoming recon- 

ed to and meet for’an inheritance in the 
heavens. 


Others are exceedingly religious, under the 
influence of aint, They feel, and talk, 





= 


which result from the free and habitual use of 


t both of | 


they are full of this religion ; until they probably 
think themselves christians, and fully expect that 
when they die, they shall/rise to heaven! De. 
luded, ruined men! Tr moral constitution is 
so completely destroyed, that even theBalm of 
Gilead finds nothing on Which it can operate to 
purify and heal their sou! 

Many, who are the slaves of intemperate habits, 
are, in revivals, often thé subjects of deep re- 
morse, and powerful conviction. Their moral 
powers are not completely prostrated. They form 
many resolutions to seek aad serve the Lord. By 
their seriousness, they exgite the hopes, and se- 
cure the interest, and a and exertions of 
christians, in their behalf, But if they do not 
relinquish their cups, theif convictions are fitful, 
their fears and efiorts temporary, their feelings 
turbulent, their sense of guilt feeble and indis- 
criminate, while their horror of remorse, and fear 
of hell, are great. ‘They frequently attend reli- 
gious assemblies, and ave%ometimes seen in that 
solemn place, where the aijxious meet ; but every 
heaving sigh sends forth the drunkard’s effluvia ! 
They generally take offence at somcthing that is 
scid, or done by those who labor for their good, 
and in their diseased peévishness, conclude to 
give the subject up, and they turn back to stu- 
pidity and ruin. Or they linger under their 
anxieties, and when admonished, that they must 
give up their cups, or their expectation of heaven, 
they say that they must take a litile, that they have 
been intemperate, but now intend to be temperate 
drinkers ; and they drink 02, till their conscience 
is seared, their convictions drowned, and their 
fears of endless wo dispelled; and then return 
to more confirmed stupidity and intemperance, 
and to utter ruin, both of body and soul! My 
dear sir, when you meet in the inquiry room, such 
a sinner, whose very anxious sigh gives you the 
painful evidence that he came there from his cups, 
oh, remember that you meet a fair candidate for 
hell! 

Many who are in the free and habitual use of 
ardent Spirit, and who indulge hope in revivals, 
appear, for awhile, to give evidence of regenera- 
tion, but soon relapse into their intemperate habits, 
and fully prove that they had neither part_nor lot 
in the blessed work. Uniler the influence of 
strong excitement and deep conviction, such a 
sinner’s enfeebled mind and exhausted body, sink 
away into a state of indifference and inactivity, 
in which his burden is gone, and his mind calm. 
This submission of nature, this dead calm, which 
originate from the enfeeblisg influence of strong 
drink, and the &khausting power of deep emotion, 
are mistaken by him, for that submission which 
unites the heart to God, and that heavenly calm, 
which cheers and animates the new-born soul ! 

Just at this awful crisig, if may be, the en- 
feebled body demands its \ccustomed stimulus. 
The fatal poison is d ‘the victim’s self-de- 
ception and ruj ! j z 
destroying poison, his fluctuating feelings are im- 
mediately roused to vigorous action. He is full of 
joy, and peace, and consolation, and settles down 
in a confirmed, unshaken hope, that heaven shall 
be his eternal home! With such views, and feel. 
ings, and hopes, he is surprised, that any christian 
can doubt in regard to his wonderful conversion, 
and the astonishing displays of heaven’s love to his 
soul. Oh wretched man! my heart bleeds for him! 
His case appears almost as hopeless, as though 
Jehovah had already stamped the seal of damna- 
tion on his brow! 

If such are the evils, resulting to the unrege- 
nerate, from the use of strong drink, and such its 
fatal influence in revivals; how dare any man, 
who knows that he has a soul to be saved or lost, 
touch the poison? How dare the christian en- 
gage in distilling, or vending ardent spirit, when 
every drop, which he either directly or indirectly, 
furnishes the inebriate, throws something into that 
scale, in which, under the weight ‘of sin, he is 
already fast sinking to hell! 

How can any christian habitually use ‘ardent 
spirit, when he himself is in danger, and may fall ; 
and when, by his example, he maybe helping 
forward to ruin, an intemperate neighbor, or bro- 
ther, or parent, or child, or bosom friend! Can 
the christian close his eyes against all the light, 
that beams from the cause of temperance,—close 
his eyes and be guiltless? If he close not his 
eyes, can he withhold his payers, and his influ- 
ence, and his hands, from this work of reform? 

If in relation to revivals, such be the evils re- 
sulting from the use of ardent spirit—resulting 
to the church and the world, how clearly does it 
follow that the church of Christ, in order to come 
up to the full measure of their ability to do good 
—in order to exert their gréatest possible influ- 
ence to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom—in or- 
der to feel, pray, and labor in revivals, with the 
utmost hope of success, must come up to this 
work of reform—this work of removing the stum- 
bling blocks—must, even" to a single individual, 
heartily embrace the temperance cause, and faith- 
fully, and perseveringly, labor for its support? 
When they do this, their example will be power- 
ful, their influence will be felt. The chariot 
wheels of salvation shall roll triumphantly on- 
ward—an d new-born souls, the trophies of sove- 
reign grace—the fruits of multiplied, extensive 
revivals, shall march on, and shout the praises of 
Jehovah, who hath given such efficiency to THE 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

I have dwelt longer on this evil, because it is 
great, and calls for our faithful and persevering 
efforts to procure its removal. 

I remain, dear sir; 


Yours, as ever. A. R. A. 


REVIVAL IN EAST HAMPTON, L, 1. 1764, 
Faithfully abridged for the Evangelist, from a nar- 
rative by the venerable Dr. Buell, Pastor of the 
church. 


REASON FOR PUBLISHING THE NARRATIVE. 


Some past accounts of this work, have been owned 
of God: which gives ground to hope, that a more 
particular account i ese a happy effect, by the 
divine blessing, for the revival of religion in other 


ym anc the enlargement of the kingdom of the 
ivine Redeemer in the world. Pao have been 





& dition, as it winds its fearful course, and rolls its | and pray, wonderfully! As they are almost con-! some misrepresentations of this work, which ought to 


upon a people, is such an event, as tends to confirm 
the divinity of the glorious gospel of our Lord, and 
gives honor to the Holy Spirit, manifesting the reality 
of his office and influence, in the effectual application 
of redemption. It invites the notice, and bespeaks 
the praises of the divine lovers of Zion’s prosperity, 
and also directly tends to animate their hopes, 
strengthen their hith, and enliven their prayers. It 
moreover appears to be the Lord’s revealed will, that 
such an event in the divine economy, should be re- 
corded, not only forthe present benefit of some, but also 
for the future good of others. Thus much, I suppose, 
those words which the Holy Spirit (the great secre- 
tary of heaven,) hath left upon record, plainly hold 
forth: ** When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall 
appear in his glory. He will regard the prayer of the 
destitute, ant will not despise their prayer. This 
shall be written for the generation to come ; and the 
peoplé which shall be created, shall praise the Lord.” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WORK. 


In the beginning of the year 1764, there appeared 
some hopeful tokens, that the Lord was preparing his 
own way for a gracious visitation. The absolute ne- 
cessity and importance of the divine influences, in or- 
der to the revival of religion, became more frequently 
the subject of serious consideration among the godly. 
Some of.the Lord’s people became wrestling Jacobs 
for the divine influences. Our assemblies for divine 
worship grew larger, and their attention more en- 
gaged: and the word preached began now, by the di- 
vine blessing, to become powerful to quicken and 
comfort. some of the Lord’s people, and to enlighten 
and awaken some sinners. ‘Thus the Lord seemed to 
be preparing his way, by gradually granting his re- 
turning presence to his people, until the memorable 
Sabbath, March the 18th. Upon this day our assem- 
bly was very large, and more solemnly attentive than 
ever I knew it before. While the people heard on 
one part of the day, what good news was brought 
them from heaven, by the gospel, and on the other, 
what would be good news to be carried from earth to 
heaven, by attending angels, they seemed in general 
upon the point of submitting to the prevailing power 
of divine truth.* Upon this day the spirit of prayer 
for the divine influences, seemed to be poured forth 
as in a kind of celestial torrent. Some awakened 
sinners had their convictions increased, and some 
others were influenced to attend more seriously than 
ever before, to their eternal concernments. 


A MEMORABLE DAY. 


This day which God hath made to be had in re- 
membrance, marvellous as it wasyI give the place ofa 
preparatory day to March 19th. Upon this day the 
Lord began to carry on his work with astonishing 
power and glory. ‘ According to this time it shall be 
said,” (of Kast Hampton) what hath God wrought ?f 
In the after part of this day, I discoursed with a young 
person in an agony of distress for sin, and an interest 
in the Savior. Near the evening I went to see a 
young man that had concluded for a time, not to go 
to church upon the afternoon the day before, fearing 
he-should cry out in public, so as to interrupt the 
hearing of others: his convictions were so pewerful 
that it seemed to him impossible to avoid it. Before 
I came to the house, I met some young persons under 
concern, on their way to visit me. Upon invitation 
they and some others soon came into the house after 
me; one following the example of another, till there 


were about a hundred persons assembled, with whom 
‘eee seen . 5  weslewabeshbasass- Bhe 
8 


Lord was pleased at this time, to bow the heaven 
and come down by an effusion of the Blessed Spirit, in 
a most plentiful and surprizing manner! The house 
seemed full of the presence of God; and almost all 
present appeared somehow awed and influenced 
thereby. I now heard many sinners making the most 
mournful declarations of their exceeding sinfulness 
before God, and of their infinite danger of eternal 
damnation! Some uttered their cries after the man- 
ner of the apostle Peter’s hearers, ‘‘ What shall we 
do?’ The entreaties of some were like the poor 
publican, ‘“‘God be merciful to me a sinner!” Oh! 
“‘who among us shall dwell with devouring fire ? 
Who among us, shall dwell with everlasting burn- 
ings?” « iF go to hell, I don’t want company: If 
I must go, let me go alone to those immortal tor- 
ments!” The wrath of God now appeared to set 
heavy upon the guilty consciences of sinners, and his 
infinite displeasure against sin seemed to fill their 
souls with unutterable anguish and torment, as 
though their eternal damnation was already begun. 
It is supposed that 30 or 40 persons went home from 
this meeting under most powerful conviction of sin 
and misery, and anxious to the last degree, to know 
what they should do to be saved. When they came 
to the respective houses of their abode, they entered 
them with declarations that they were guilty sinners, 
going to hell. Their agonies of distress and moving 
expressions had a pb effect upon the families to 
which they belonged. 


THE TIDINGS SPREAD. 


This evening and next morning, the tidings of this 
wonderful meeting spread swiftly through the town, 
and gave a shock like sevenfold thunder. The very 
report thereof awakened sinners to soul-concern as 
it flew, and excited in the Lord’s people, solemn joy, 
lively hope, fervent prayer, holy admiration, and de- 
vout praise. Early the next morning after this won- 
detful meeting,my house was thro: with distressed 
law-condemned, gospel-condemned, conscience-con- 
demned sinners. Indeed, our houses all over town, 
now began to have persons in them of this character. 
I had now opportunity for particular converse with 
many of the awakened, and occasion to observe, 
that although their convictions were so very power- 
ful, yet they were rational and scriptural, and as far 
as r could judge, evidently the effect of a sight of 
truth, by the Holy Spirit’s 
asa convincer. 4 
PEOPLE SWIFT TO HEAR. 


At the close of the meeting the last evening, I no- 
tified a lecture to be attended at two o’clock in the 
house of God to-day. The report of the wonderful 
effects of the meeting last evening, and of lecture to- 
day, was soon propagated in all parts of the town; 
so that people from the villages and remote parts of 
town met for divine worship in the house of God, even 
an hour before the appointed time, being swift to 
hear. They all appeared serious when I met them 
in God’s house, as though they were looking into the 
eternal world. While I preached to them, every eye 
that was not overwhelmed in tears, appeared fixed 
upon the ‘eo and every ear chained to the things 
spoken. lemn profound reverence appeared in 
every countenance, and they heard as creatures made 
for eternity, and bound over to a judgment to come. 
After sermon I pronounced the blessing as usual ; but 
the people all kept their places, appearing unwillin 
to leave the house of God; whereupon I pray 
in, and gave a word of exhortation, and suddenly 
there was a most marvellous effusion of the Holy 
Spirit upon people in all parts of the church, People 
in general continued in the house of God till nine 
o’clock in the evening. Many sinners were b t 
under powerful convictions ; others had their concern 
increased; some who had been under concern before, 
met with light and comfort ; many ofthe Lord’s peo- 
ple a to have amazing manifestations of di- 
vine glory, and answerable fullness of divine joy: 


umination and operation 





* Proy. xxy. 25. + Num. xxiii. 23, 


be corrected. A copious effusion of the Holy Spirit 


} 


® 


EVIDENT DIVINE INFLUENCE. 


The day following, my house was early thronged by 
eat numbers of weary, heavy laden sinners. Soon 
after the middle of the day, people in great numbers 
were going up to the ¢ é, as supposing public 
worship would probably be attended as upon the day 
before, although there was no previous appointment 
of a lecture. About two o’clock we all met in solemn 
assembly, and divine service was attended as on the 
preceding day. After pronouncing the blessing, the 
ople abode in their sevts as upon the day before. 
then continued to pray and exhort them for about 
an hour. There was much solemnity and seriousness 
upon the face of the assembly ; yet the le seemed 
to be waiting for an increasing sense of divine things, 
by more plentiful measures of divine influence ; where- 
upon I took occasion to observe, that we were entirely 
dependant upon a sovereign God, for such effusions 
of the Holy Spirit as were granted the day before: 
that God was now teaching of us thus much: that we 
must Jook upon God only. I repeatedly charged the 
people in the most solémn manner, and beseeched 
them again and again, to give God the glory, all the 
glory, if he should now condescend to grant a marvel- 
ous out-pouring of the Spirit. Immediately there- 
upon, as I proceeded to speak, there appeared to-be 
a most surprising effusion of the Holy Spirit upon 
people in all parts of the house. An Almighty ener- 
gy seemed to aecompany the same words, so as that 
they became powerful to a multitude in one and the 
same solemn moment of time. The effects of this 
out-pouring of the Spirit seemed to be exactly parallel 
to that upon the preceding day. This dispensation 
was 6 timed, and so marvellous in various respects, 
that a person of liberal education and judicious obser- 
vation, occasionally present at this time, hath since 
observed to me, that this event was so wonderful and 
observable in its circumstances and effects, that had 
an atheist been present and heard'and observed al! 
that was said, and beheld what followed, he must ne- 
cessarily have acknowledged the existence of a Goll, 
and the reality of divine influence. 
A DAY OF FASTING. 

The following day (Thursday, March 22) was a 
day appointed upon the preceding Sabbath, to be ob- 
served as a day of fasting and prayer, for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, upon us in particular, and’ 
the churches of Christ in general. The report of 
what God was doing among ws had now spread abroad, 
and many people from neighboring congregations 
came to join with us in the solemn services of this 
day ; so that we had now the largest assembly I ever 
saw upon this end of our isle. There was such uni- 
versal solemnity and profound attention upon the 
face of the assembly, as exceeded all I ever saw be- 
fore. It was such a fast day for a powerful sense of 
the infinite evil of sin, and lamentation therefor, for a 
spirit of prayer, and for solemn joy and thanksgiving, 
with great numbers, as exceeded all of this kind I 
had before known. Toward the close of this day, 
there were plentiful measures of divine influence 
given, like as upon foregoing days. The Lord now 
seemed to be verifying his promise, ‘And it shail 
come to pass, before they call, I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking, { will hear.”’* 

COMING TOGETHER DAILY. 


People assembled for public worship upon Friday” 
and Saturday, as before upon Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, although goth or was raged eppeinte’ 

n each of these days, there were wonder 
renee Pai Holy ae After this week, lec- 
tures were ordinarily given out upon the Sabbath, ex- 
cept upon the unexpected coming of a minister from 
a distance. I suppose our attending public worship 
so often this week, occasioned some revorts abroad, 
that people here had wholly thrown by all worldly bu- 
siness, and betook themselves entirely to religious ex- 
ercises. ’Tis true indeed, that people looked upon 
the world, as it really is, in point of sufficiency, an 
empty thing; and in some good measure, esteemed 
the favor of God, as it will be looked upon at the day 
of eternal judgment, even as the everlasting ALL! An 
extraordinary day will doubtless justify that conduct, 
that would not be prudent at other seasons. I sup- 
pose St. Paul did not continue his sermon till mid- 
night every evening he preached, yet he thought pro.. 
per to do it upon a particular occasion. My dear peo- 
ple now addressed each other in the language of the 
prophet, “‘ Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob,” &c. 
They were glad to meet me daily in God’s house, and 
I was equally rejoiced to meet them there. 1 heartily 
wish every minister of the gospel, in city, town and 
country, like occasion of meeting their people in the 
Lord’s house ; for I am persuaded that I and many of 
my dear people will have those days in joyful and ever- 
lasting remembrance. 

GREAT NUMBERS AFPECTED AT ONCE. 

Upon the fore-mentioned solemn days, when the 
Holy Ghost thus descended, in the application ot’ 
himself to this work, he appeared to give his powerful 
presence and illumination to great. numbers at the 
same time; whereby they had amazingly increased 
upon them, views of divine things, seeing truth and 
the awful and glorious realities of the eternal world in 
a clear, strong, affecting and practical light. From 
day to day I now saw many sinners of various ages 
-_ —_ knees, with hands oneaeee i heaven, 
and in flowing tears, beggi crying for the exer- 
cise of sscariian merc 4 eae, of deaus, with as 
much earnestness and importunity, to all appearance, 
as though the Lord Jesus Christ was then coming in 
flaming fire to the final judgment. They seemed to 
be pressing into the kingdom of God, as if they would 
take it by violence. I saw many others power- 
ful convictions, yet not in such i - Many 
appeared under the abatement of legal terrors, as in a 
most calm and serene frame of mind, as though re. 
signing up their souls to a sovereign God through the 

song a pe in hope of oe life by his me- 

on. i saw very many just beginning to hope the 
were favored with desetong 6 psa st tg se | 
seemed wholly to be taken up and captivated with the 
perfect excellence and glory, the alluring fulness and 
sufficiency of the Lord Christ ; declaring his entire 
suitableness and infinite worthiness of the choice, trust, 
love and pra‘se of all; admiring the adorable riches 
of his free and sovereign grace made known to such in- 
finitely vile, unworthy sinners as they were: and ut- 
tering the praises of the all-glorious, lovely 
Lord Jesus, as though their whole souls glowed with 
a seraphic love to him. The house of God at these 
seasons, seemed to be full of his awful and glorious 
presence ; and I used tovisit the distressed in all parts 
of it, and to converse with and to drop a word of ex- 
hortation to great numbers in a short space of time, 
and the Lord gave the blessing.. 
THE WORK PROGRESSING. 

From day to day, we now saw both in the remy of 
God, and in our houses, su i i of the di- 
vine power, love and sof of Eee, The 
awful and endearing glories of the Godhead shined 
forth in this work, as sufficient to fill heaven and 
ls and saints, with an of joy! With 
inexpreasible wonder we beheld the magnificent tri- 
umphs of the victorious arms of Zion’s King, over 
the united powers of darkness, while stout-hearted 
sinners bowed to the sceptre of his grace, and became 


* Tsaiah Ixv. 24. This my Rev. brother, Mg. James 
Brown, improved in the after part of this memorable day, ar 
' now exemplified, 
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immediately com 
much in the Greek 
the Septua- 
throw more 


source of deep regret, that the period of infancy is gene- 
rally suffered to glide away with little or no attention to 
the work of education. ‘When the mind is most sus- 


To the philosopher and the Christian it has been a 


ROOMS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


his Sets of children have from necessity or di 
52 Washington-street, Boston—July 28, 1830. t 


scattered throughout the country, some of them mod. 
erate drinkers. No.7 was occu 


under the power of and mighty i 
prayer for diving influences and t vation of or int and Josephus in the original, whic 
cious souls.. Some of them ially appeared like Fight on the Greek Testament than all the classics 
ve Christians, fujl of the Holy Ghost, rejoicing | put together. Let their acquaintance with the Greek 
@.Lord; while the comforts of some, and the dis- ‘Testament be thorough. All this he supposes may 
tresses of others, ran so be mastered ina year. He would not, however, have 
set in contrast and stan 


them entirely finished before commencing the theo- 

. . logical course. . The reading of Greek, for instance, 
ment, and it appeared as if persons were now enter- 
their eternal states of heaven and hell. It 


ceptible of impressions, free from prejudice, and open 
to truth, it presents a rich and fertile soil, inviting to 
the moral and intellectual agriculturist. In too many 
instances, the time and attention of mothers, is 
claimed by engagements, not so important, but ‘ 

more pressing; and the candidate for immortality, is | Obligations be cancelled, in conformity to Rule chap. 
consigned to an ignorant, often unprincipled, nurse ;| V!..} 6. This worth young man had received $333. 
left to form habits of mental indolence, and insubor- | He is about to leave his native country under the pa- 


Society. E. Cornetrius, Sec’ry. 


Resolutions adopted by the board on the 14th. 
1. On application of a foreign missionary destined to 


Notice.—The articles which appear under this head 
are prepared and published by the authority of the 


labor in the Burman empire, voted that his pecuniary | 


ied by an intemper. 
ate husband, but a moderate ariaking” wife. He is 
dead, a complete sot ; she is now a drunkard, and la- 
boring from house to house, while their residence has 
falien into the cellar. No, 8 was occupied by a fa- 
mily who sustained total abstinence in one, and mod. 
erate drinking in another of the heads of the family. As 
much is consumed now as formerly, and one at least 
of their children, is a drunkard. At No. 9 regular 


should be kept up through the whole course, and, in- 
1 t deed, not intermitted in future life. 
is indeed beyond me to give a full description of this | Most that is important in moral philosophy is con- 
wonderful scene. No person can form an adequate 
pews 3 such “A marvellous dispensation nbd power 
grace, but as aspectator, and sharing lar, 

ly i Gee dtyine infiubrices eginede 

To be continued. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


SELF SUPPORTING SCHOOL. NO. IV. 


Is it necessary that all ministers should be classi- 
pert cally educated? 


’ ‘RHE WANTS OF THE EASTERN CHURCHES ALONE. 

The want of ministersis very great and urgent indeed. 
In Massachusetts there are towns where no church is 
to be found ofany denomination. There are from 20 to 
30 iondl churches dilapidated, and destitute 
of all gospel ordinances, and fast sinking into annihi- 
lation. sides these, there are about 70 churches 
which ag a “ to aeave ore to enjo Oe. 
preaching of the according to the example o 
their fathers, and Oar own belief of the truth. In 
Vermont there are between seventy-five and one 
hundred vacant co: tional churches. In New 
Hampshire and in Maine, thirty one, with a 
rapidly increasi pulation. In Connecticut, the 
number of dependant churches is more than thiriy, 
and their number increasing yearly, with a growing 
inability to afford an adequate support to a man of 
liberal education. Within the bounds of the presby- 
tery of Albany, are twenty destitute congregations,and 
eleven stations for preaching. The presbytery of Co- 
lumbia is one large section of moral waste. In that of 
Troy, are whole counties lying neglected, and thirteen 
destitute congregations. The presbytery of Cham- 
lain is almost wholly a missionary field. The North 
aeoar presbytery is probably not very different from 
this. 





St. Lawrence County N. Y. contains thirty Presbyterian 
and co! gational churches, and but twelve ministers to 
supply on. Thesechurches have recently been visited by 
an agent of the Western Education Society, and the amount 
subscribed and Vom sowed to be given by them annually, for 
the benefit of society, in cash and other articles, is 
$1,000: with some abatement for the present year, in a few 
instantés, in consequence of previous engagements. 

And all this while the Macedonian cry beyond the 
‘mountains, is sounding loyder and louder in the ears 
of our educated young men, and deepening the con- 
viction in their minds, that it is their duty to leave 
their native soil, and the churches of the East, to th 
mercies of the head of the church. , 

The following statement is by the Secretary ofthe Western 


tural philosoph 
attention to a Tie 
fora divine, may be obtained by reading. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE. 


lowing studies, viz. 


dern geography. 
reference to Biblical History. 
the creation till the coming of Christ. 


en this subject. 


are the most approved text-books. 


ties. 
Introduction to the stud 
may also be recommended as the text-book on the 


the bible. 
cient and modern translations of the bible. 


portions of scripture in the original. 
8. An initiation into the Hebrew tongue. 


study without further assistance. 
9. Systematic Theology. 


attention during the whole course. 


sidered in a course of divinity. Without making na- 
and chemistry objects of particular 
as much knowledge as is needful 


«The Theological department will embrace the fol- 


1. Sacred Geography, or an intimate acquaintance 
with the places.and countries mentioned in the scrip- 
tures, than is to be obtained from any general or mo- 


2. Some attention to Chronology, especially with 


3. Biblical History, or the history of the church from 


° r Shuckford’s 
and Prideaux’s connections are the standard works 


4. Ecclesiastical History, or the history of the 
church of Christ, from the coming of Christ till the 
present time. Mosheim and Milner’s histories, with a 
reference to some other works on particular subjects, 


5. Jewish Antiquities, or an acquaintance with the 
laws, customs, rites, and ceremonies of the Israelites. 
Godman’s, Moses and Aaron was the text-book of 
former times. This has been superceded by Jennings, 
Brown, Paxton, and other writers on Jewish Antiqui- 

The subject is sufficiently treated in Horne’s 
of the scriptures, which 


6. Study : Biblical Antiquities, or an account of the 
origin of written language—a history of the way in 
which the scriptures have been transmitted to us. An 
account of the various Hebrew and Greek MSS. of 
The Jewish Tarjums and the various an- 


7. Hermeneutics, or the art of interpretation. The 
various rules to be applied in the interpretation of the 
sacred volume. The principles of Hermeneutics should 
also be exemplified in the critical reading of select 


An ac- 
quaintance with the Grammar and such progress in 


reading that the student may in future life pursue the 


This is the most im- 
portant study in the whole catalogug, and will deserve 
I should not re- 
commend to adopt any system of divinity as the text 
book upon which to examine the students, but to give 


dination, which it requires long-continued and ener- 
getic discipline to eradicate. ‘Teachers have disco- 
vered the error, and have all expended time, and en- 
ergy sufficient, in unavailing sympathy, and useless 
regrets, oVtr an injudicious system of education. The 
time has arrived when all emg of society, call for 
an improvement. - The poor.especially, demand it: 
and the statesmen and jurists of our country, unite in 
acknowledging the necessity of it, from the connec- 
tion between ignorance and vice. The philanthropists 
of the age have discovered, that every benevolent ef- 
fort is vain, while darkness envelopes the mind. If 
we would save our republic from impending ruin, it 
must be done by raising an enlightened and virtuous 
population. Much has been done to unite and ad- 
vance the interests of science and religion ; but we 
are just beginning to see our interest, and feel our 
obligation to rear our infent population for usefulness 
in the church, and pillars-to the state. We have too 
long given the enemy “the seed time of our years,” 
and he has ‘reaped the luxuriant autumn.” As a 
moral institution, the infapt school system is a correc- 
tive, slow but efficient. “ts object is to renovate the 
heart by the application @f truth; and as a means of 
raising the standard of early education, it is not the 
least promising. It affords us the best opportunity of 
laying a solid foundatiog, on which we may raise a 
beautiful superstructure ; which shall do honor to the 
builders, and be the admiration of succeeding gene- 
rations. The subject is one of vital importance to 
the church and the world; and I. feel some delicacy 
in making a developement of my views relative to it, 
lest I should impede the progress of a cause for which 
I am willing to spend am@ to be spent. The Infant 
School system may be compared to an ark, in which 
we have deposited our dearest interests, and I fear to 
touch it with an unhallowed hand. But as we dare 
not expect a miraculous interference to save it from 
falling, we must guard it with becoming zeal. Early 
devoted to the cultivation of the infant mind, and 
deeply interested in whatever offered a facility to 
its improvement, I hailed this system as the key stone 
of education. Since our late conversation [I have 
visited several schools, said to be the best, not as a 
critic, but an interested observer. I have seen much 
to admire. The system is rich in promise, and may 
be unlimited in blessing; but my fears are awakened 
in proportion as it proceeds, and the attention of a 
discriminating public is turned toit. As infantschools 
now appear, they are open to serious objections; and 
unless something is dont to elevate the system to its 
proper standard, they must ultimately become objec- 


ty. but destined to leave for the western states next 


Agency, both at present in Ohio. 


these and other agents see the (Journal of the 
society, which is about being published. 


drinking twice a day at that time, and afterwards in- 
creased, has «illed one of the heads of the family. At 
No. 10 the same practice shows the same result, and 


tronage of the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions» 
_ 2. The talents and attainments of two young men 


in the first stage of education not being such as the ini i 
L ; ng the remaining head is a sot. No. 11 showed an in- 
— fac. wd een a Ayers ee | dustrious mechanic — twice a day, and aes 
yt one ng tert ms studies with | when hard at work ; i 
the view of pursuing a different object from the minis- | had drinker, has npaucall ior eame Peet = whe 
Fe it was voted that he be required to refund what lis following in the same steps liwies at No 12 3 N 4 
rots tea agreeably to the VIlth article of the | 13 was his father’s in 8g ow gine ne 
ution. i y j 
. 4 and always had his “11 f 6 i 
is 4. ha ; that the secretary be requested to inform and has lof another son nee ahora ie mi ~~ 
a eneficiaries who are studying under private in-| the residue of property esd is intem oukin rr 
area that in the judgment of the Board, it is| 14 was an intemperate ins whe died a dsankcard ‘d 
oe a “é coe, that they should become con-| has left a son who is a tenant on the ised +29 nas 
yg The Rule of Guaoe - Fae | 65 2 confirmed sot. No. 15 was an industrious sad thriv- 
u : in ; “ ’ ? 
eaenerens a (Balen: er of err to private ig Sgr ts ag tod papery) a 
truction. ules chap. V. Section 11.) : ona Duri vival i 
5. Treasurer authorized to borrow such sum as may os hang pk Shane yg ofall wp ton ar ¥ so. 
be necessary to meet the appropriations at this meet- | moved from the poo oe whi h 4 ee aie on 
we Sum necessary $4,421. Making the whole debt| 9 temperate a ohenad nal but. his pene 
o Pra society over TWELVE THOUSAND, DOLLARS. who wasa thrifty young moderate drinking merchant, 
resent engagements amount to more than THRTy | js an intemperate drink No. 17 4 3 
THOUSAND DOLLARs per annum ; these are constantly | left with oom os sigan we hyo Playmate, 
and rapidly increasing. The whole income last year | ther ; both = Aliso Som nae > 18 wae eng 
laa use was twenty-six thousand and ten | spectable magistrate, and frank temperately, but iis 
- : dee | wife was intemperate ; now two of the sons w 
| The friends of a pious and educated ministry must| vive their parents, who are both dead “te faa 
ecide in a few months whether the society shall ad- | the property, are confirmed drunkards and Bay The 


vance or retreat. At such a time, the giving, or| ile . 
withholding even the smallest donation, ry an influ- | urge property left the funnily is eke hana seat 
any © 


Y ¢ exception so far x y 
ence in settling this question. : =" oe 
») is either intemperate, or has 


Reader ! into which | ¢p and-chil 

— will you cast your influence? Look to a bleed- | died a Sa “No. 19 is a 11 and 4 o’clock drink 

ing Savior, and then answer. _ | er, son of No. 20, and is sometimes drunk. At No. 
Present AGENTS of the Society, engaged in | 20 was a respectable mechanic, who punctually dealt 

raising fenie a Be aad out to . large number of workmen, his sons included, 

- WM. CoasweE.t, General Agent, having, for | as much grog ‘as th ted, i 

his particular field the New-England States.—-Mr. C. | day ; v his property is gone-—he and his wife died 


I ar fie i now his property is gone—he and his wife died 
is engaged in Rhode Island for a short time. A meet- | drunkards, and eas ba child has, or is following 
ing was to be held at Pawtucket the 27th, for the pur- | the same steps; not a respectable man among them. 


pose of forming an auxiliary society. Mr. Cogwell’s | At No. 21 was an industrious thrifty mechanic : 
next field of labor is Connecticut. - his property is mortgaged for romctheee akibiien 
Rey. Henry Lirrue, laboring in Worcester coun-| have died intemperate, and he kas separated from his 
wife. He has always practice! moderate drinking 
until within a few years, but now is a drunkard.- No. 
22 was occupied by a child of No. 18, who drank oc- 
casionally, and since immoderately, left the property 
in the hands of a “11 and 4 o’clock” thriving mer- 
chant, who is now intemperate, and a violent, enemy 
to the cold water society. You see what a neighbor- 
hood rum has made of this once happy little circle, all 








month. 


Rev. Joun K. Youna, laboring in New Hampshire. 
Rev. Ansex Y. Cuark, and 


Rev. Frankuin Y. Vatut, Secretary of the Western 


For a full and interesting account of the labors of 


within a few rods of the place, where were spent my 
happiest days. Who can read such a recital, and not 
tremble at the result of MopERATE DRINKING. 


out questions on every topic in theology in systematic 
order, and direct them to the various authors who 
have treated particular points in the most satisfactory 


Poard of Agency of the Am. Education Society. “ Equal- 
4 evincive of the want of ministers is the fact reported by 








tionable in the estimation of those who would be their 
ablest supporters. 
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ifferent denominations of sane pe christians, tuat there 
are now under their care upwards of 2000 organized church- 
es, more than ministers to break to them the bread of cier- 
nal life. Besides the supply of these churches, it is well 
known that hundreds of new congregations, furnishing most 
important and promising ficlds for ministerial labor, might 
immediately be organized, if men could be found to occupy 
them. The anxiety of the destitute to enjoy the labors of 
enlightened ministers is strikingly seen in the fact, that the 
young men in our theological seminaries, are applied for 
over and over again, before they have completed their pre- 
paratory studies. 
ile the increase of our inhabitants may be estimated 
at about 400,000 annually, there was not, during ihe pust 
year, more than 200 young~men that entered the ministry 
from all ical seminaries, of different denomina- 
tions in the United - leaving one half of the increase 
of our peoaition, or 200,000 annually unsupplied with a 
re, ly educated ministry to be added to theaccum 
millions of the destitute.” nits tere 
In view of these facts, let it also be borne in mind, 
that God has greatly owned and blessed the labors of 
devoted ministers, who have never enjoyed a classical 
education. And above all, let it be considered, that 
the principle of requiring all ministers to be classical- 
ly educated, is not contained in the Bible, but is 
wholly of human authority. — : 
now, when it is manifest that all other pro- 
sals will be insufficient, let me ask, can any man in 
iis conscience object to an effort for the supply of 
these pressing necessities, barely because the mode 
militates inst some maxim of human prudence, 
and the dicta of fallible men. 


A PLAN PROPOSED. 


manner. 


ba! 


uarto. 





T have in my hands a manuscript, which its beloved 
and lamented author placed at my disposal a short 
time before his summons to heaven. The plan he 
proposed for Canada is not precisely what I would 
propose for a seminary in this country. But the 
whole appears so judicious, and does so much honor 
to the enl heart and enlightened views of my 
departed brother, that I shall give the most material 
parts of it, reserying a more precise expression of my 
own views to another occasion 


MR. CHRISTMAS’ PROPOSAL. 

«A plan of Theological Education read before the 
paneet | Directors of the Canada Education and 
Home Missionary Society. March 25, 1828, by 
J. 8. CHRISTMAS. 

“ The pri object of our society is usefulness. To 
do all the we can, with our limited means, should 
be our leading aim.. The question is then presented, 
whether itis to make. five thorough scholars, or 
10 useful missionaries? The course of Theological 
Education pursued in the United States, embracing a 
period of nine years, makes thorough scholars. The 
plan adopted among the dissenters in Great Britain, 
embraces a course of about four be and make ac- 
ce e preachers, and equally useful missionaries. 
Themaphe course includes shay studies which have no 
direct reference to ministerial preparation. In the 
shorter course every study bears directly on making 
a workman that need not to be ashamed, rightly divi- 
ding the word of truth. On no plan should the 
minister ‘of the New Testament be ignorant of the 
language in which that book was originally written ; 
but I maintain that a knowledge of Latin is by no 
means necessary to form a competent and learned 
divine. Latin was formerly necessary as a preliminary 
to Greek, as all the grammars and dictionaries were 


composed in that language ; but that difficulty is now 
completely obviated by the publication of grammars 
and dictionaries in k and ish. Formerly, 
the most valuable Theological books were written in 

Now most new works are written in the 


of Canada bud and blossom as the rose. ag 4 


neighboring states. 


a portion of the means. 


tion to so useful an object. 


fluently in that language. 


rehasing, 
is successor. 


fessor, and till then, if any students offer, 
substitutes as can be found be made use of. 
theological seminary at Princeton began 





t es, and the more valuable Latin books 
eed, By omitti ing Latin, between two and three 
years of severe stndy is saved; and how many souls 
ight a missi save in that time? Again, about 
one whole year is spent in the higher branches of ina- 
thematics, which have no more direct tendency to fit 
a man for winning souls to Christ, than so much 

: aa ) 

od emong ths. resbyterians in the United States be 
adopted, it will be eight or nine years before one 
of our y men can enter the field of labor. The 
expense will be doubled, half the number of mission- 
and while they are reading the clas- 
sics, and pursuing the difficulties of Algebra and Co- 
-nic sections, im souls will be passing to their 
iny. daa Sa the ph orsec so amy or 
students must disclai honor of being learned, but 
may, with God’s blessing, enjoy the satisfaction 

of being acceptable and useful ul.” 


bs 
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_~  @OURSE OF STUDY. 
Under this head Mr. C. to retain of those 


commonly pursued students, English Gram- 
Aridunetic, Y; Wheto he Greek 


Sanscrit. If the course pursu-| , 


ape wen one professor and one student 


object is urely religious, 
t? 


in their own Canada? I move you, 


e 
a 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 





are respectfully submitted to your disposal. 


This is the method. pursued at Andover. 
The plan adopted at Princeton, was to examine on 
Turretin’s Theologia Didactica et Elenchtica, a Latin 
work in four volumes 


: The controversies with | , 
the Atheists, Deists, 


ahommedans, Papists, Socini- 
ans, Arminians &c., should be considered in their re- | | 
spective places, and with that fulness which their re- 
spective importance demands. 
also make French an object of study, board a few 
months in a French family, and whenever a work in 
French will answer as well as one in English, should 
read the French in preference. 
At least once a week the students should hold a de- 


te on some moral or religious } rence which dis- 


ting | Fastruc or. ae ; 
They should also frequently exercise in speaking 
committed orations, original and selected, and by cri- 
ticism and practice, divest themselves of every disa- | it should embrace nasmral philosophy, astronomy, 
greeable habit in delivery. Be \ 
The students should early begin to exhibit essays, | geometry, History (aueient and modern), English 
and subsequently sermons, and plans of sermons to | grammar, naturs! theelogy, bible history. A com- 
their instructor, and discourses thus examined, they 
should be permitted to deliver in their subordinate | in which the church universal agrec. 
missionary labors, before they are formally licensed to | be added intellectual and moral philosophy; I mean 
reach. - 
me In order to curry this system of education into 
successful operation, and provide laborers as numerous 
as the whitening fields of Canada require, it will be- 
come necessary that the society institute something an 
like a theological seminary, however humble may be | idea: and we shall find no serious difficulty in teach- 
its beginnings. The importance, and even the abso- 
jute necessity of those institutions in order to main- 
tain the supply commensurate with the demand of the 
word of life, has been amply proved. And never, 
never till such a plan is adopted, will the ae 
ave 
not only the present population to provide for, but 
with that enlargement of vision which sees the end 
from the beginning, we must recollect that it is a 


The student should | } 


population increasing in the astonishing ratio of the 
nless we begin soon and vigor- 
ously, we will never overtake it. I believe that even 
now there is nothing more necessary than to form a 
judicious plan, and transatlantic liberality will furnish 


“ First of alb let a building be provided which can 
accommodate a number of beneficiaries with rooms 
for study and lodging. Let it contain a larger room 
for social devotions, and recitations, and lectures. 
Let it be located if possible a little out of the city, 
and be surrounded with grounds in which the students 
may exercise, or a garden in which they may work. 
Let them partake their meals in various families, 
some of which would willingly give them their food 
fora whole or the part of the year, as their subscrip- 
Let each of the students, 
in the course of their education, board six months or 
a year in some French family, and learn to converse 
et a beginning be made 
of a theological library by donations of books. Let 
there be a sufficient number of setts of the class books 
provided, that no student need be at the expense of 
but having used the books leave them for 
Let the seminary be open for the 
benefit of those students who are not beneficiaries, as 
it is no more laborious to instruct one hundred than 
ten. When the seminary shall~have been put into 
regular operation such accession might be expected. 
Let measures be taken to procure a theological pro- 
let such 
The 
twelve years 
; it now has 
professors, and above one hundred students. 
the Society for promoting Educaticn and age | 
among the Indians, a society in which religion is lef 
mee out of the question, received such patronage in 
ritain, what might not a society like this, whose 
and so directly efficient, 
f Bishop Chase obtained thirty thousand 
dollars, and a large quantity of books in England, for 
a theological seminary in the state of Ohio, what 
might they not be expected to do for a similar object 
ntlemen, that 
we do not relax our exertions until a theological 
seminary established in Montreal, shall be yearly 
sending forth to all the moral wastes of Canada, its 
nlightened and faithful heralds of salvation to exert 
m 


ss i fluence upon its misguided and perishing 
tion. 


Mr. Saxton,—The following remarks on Infant 
Schools, were written at the request of a teacher, and 


You will now allow me to state some of the evils 
which wear a threatenifig aspect to the object of our 
solicitude. The first I shall notice is the want of a 
practical approved system. It has appeared before 
is undefined, and generally not wnderstood. By some 
it has been called the §nductive, by others the ana- 
ytical method ; and both may be right: but more pro- 
perly, it has been just what each individual teacher 
nas been able, and chose to make it. ‘Infant Edu- 
cation by a friend to the poor,” and the ‘ Boston 
Manual,” are the best American works I have seen ; 
but these are far from being what we wint. I have 
hoped that some friend 6f God and man, would come 
forward and give us ¢ system of infant education 
which we need not be/ashamed to teach before per- 
judge of the merits of tie tnstitution. ——WGtet har ute 
fine the system, it should be ‘‘science simplified re and 
were [ to give the outlines of a course of instruction, 





geography, mental arithmetic, the first principles of 


pendious view of those leading truths of revelation 
To this might 


not in the abstract, but in the developement of the 


New York City 
lished. 


vish their praises indiscriminately upon new produc- 
tions, for saying that this report is one of the most in- 
teresting documents of the kind, which has ever fallen 
under my notice. 
Dr. Hosack, it embraces an unusual proportion of in- 
formation founded on fact, under an arrangement 
somewhat novel, and at the same time peculiarly in- 
structive. 

questions under different classifications, propounded 


by the committee, cannot fail of exerting a powerful 
ing element.” After aca ne Biicreani 


conclusion that this report ought to be ranked among 
the most valuable temperance tracts for general circu- 
lation, that has yet been brought before the public. I 
most cheerfully recommend it to the attention of all 
who take an 
formation which is spreading its influence like a 
charm through our land. 





For the New York Evangelist. 
Ihave before me the “ First Annual Report of the 
Temperance Society,” just pub- 


IMPORTATION OF SPIRIT INTO NEW YORK. 


_ The Shipping List gives the following statement of the 
import of Spirit for the first seven months of the present and 

two past years. 
From Jan. 1st to July 3ist. 1830 
1060 


Brandy, pipes 
do. 1498 


in, 
Rum, punch. 2503 6290 7707 
, Total casts, 5056 10,366 18,348 
Reing a diminution of more than one half since last year, 
and meking the imports of this year about 72 1-2 per cent 
less than in the corresponding months of 1828. 


I think I shall not be numbered with those who la- 1829 


2635 
1441 


1828 
7263 
3371 


Besides the valuable address of 


The numerous answers, furnished to the 


While His Excellency Gov. Van Scholten was in 
this city he called on one of our most respectable com- 
sult to that island froma reauetio i cai 
products, when imported to the U. States. “n22,its 
informed that a reduction on sugar would be highly ad- 
vantageous : but that a reduction on rum would be of 
no importance, as the consumption of St. Croix spirit 
had ceased, in consequence of a change in the habits® 
and customs of the people.—Journal of Commerce. 


~ ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 





Prravary wenn. 


interest in the great temperance re- 





From the Religious Intelligencer. 





infant mind. Very small children may be taught 
practically, that they do not think by the exertion of 
any.of their corporeal! powers: and that the most 
powerful combination of these, cannot produce an 
ing them, that mind isan immaterial, invisible, think- 
ing, immortal existente, endowed with powers and 
susceptibilities. That it is capable of honoring, 
serving, and loving God its creator. That this mind 
is accountable to him; that certain duties and obli- 
gations result from the relation we sustain to God, 
and to each other; and that the violation of these 
must be attended with unhappy and ruinous conse- 
quences. Let the style be simple, the illustrations 
familiar, and adapted to little but expanding minds ; 
and we ‘may advance imperceptibly from first princi- 
ples, to the more abstmuse subjects of science. 

I know this is taking an elevated stand, by ma it 
will be thought impracticable; but experience has 
taught us that if we would accomplish great things, 
we must attempt great things, and we shall find diffi- 
culties recede before us. Such a system is not mere 
theory. I write from experience and testify in favor 
of what I have seen. Our conceptions of the capa- 
bilities of mind, have been low and unworthy. The 
grand difficulty is, we fave been so occupied with the 
casket, that we have bestowed little attention to the 
invaluable jewel. The mind has been turned to the 
contemplation of every foreign -object; but a know- 








Hence we have been liable to the grossest errors, in 
forming and delineating the minds of children. They 
come to us like wax to the seal, ready for any impres- 
sion we choose to give. Have we thought of our 
privilege and obligation? Our ignorance is our best 
apology, and it has bern winked at too long. At one 
time we have loaded them with words and sentences, 
conveying no definite ideas ; at another, in the folly 
of our fondness (lest they,should be injured by appli- 
cation,) we have withheld from them that knowledge 
without which they gre enervated and worse than 
useless. In applying this system to children, I have 
often been ready to exclaim with the frantic philoso- 
pher, “I have got it~I have got it.” But it may be 
asked, what have we got? je have got the secret 
of education. We have planteda scion of hope, but 
it is yet tender, it requires much nursing, and if I am 
not mistaken, it ne to be pruned of its exuberant 
branches, without which we have reason to fear it 
will become an unfruitful vine. By these branches I 
mean amusements orthe manual exercises of the school 
room, with which, if you please, I will introduce m 
next. In the mean time allow me to solicit a candid, 
impartial, but not a critical examination of these re- 
marks. They may be opposed to pone prejudices and 

our disposition to approve of what is well meant; 
Bat our object is to separate the gold from the dross. 
In doing this, we must be prepared to give up old 
opinions and favorite’ schemes. 

* Seize upon truth where’er it’s found, 
On christian ev on heathen ground ; 
The floyer’s divine where'er it grows, 
_ Neglect the thistle and assume the rose.” 

The foundation is good, but lét us take heed how 
we build thereon: very soon this work shall be tried, 
the day shall declare it of what sort it is. How much 
God will approve or condemn is not for us to deter- 
mine ; but we have reason to fear that the best. will 
suffer loss. lora. 

New York, July 8, 1830, 


if 











ledge of itself has been thought above its capacities. | 











RAVAGES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr. Editor— Within the last ten days, I have vis- 
ited the place of my nativity, which is within a few 
hour’s ride of New Haven. It has always been a source 
of gratification to me, that the town which gave me 
being, was noted for its morality and steady habits. 
But that besom of destruction which had well nigh 
ruined our country, has made sad ravages in this my 
native village. 

Having more leisure during this visit, than I have 
had for a number of years, I was led to look back to 
the scenes of my childhood and youth, with a melan- 
choly pleasure, and after walking about the neighbor- 
hood, calling on some with whom I was once acquaint- 
ed, and inquiring after others who were associates of my 
childhood, I sat down with a heavy heart, and sketched 
the following sad picture. It seems almost incredible 
to myself, that such a change could be effected in the 
lapse of 18 or 20 years, yet it is a true bill, and I 
have no doubt that similar results may be traced in 
other places. 


For the Evangelist. 

Mr. Editor,—In No: 10 of your paper, an individual 
with the signature of ‘* Conscience,” asks this ques- 
tion. ‘Is it contrary to scripture, for a professor of 
religion, in ordinary cases, to marry a non-professor?”” 
Permit me to offer a few thoughts on this subject. 
My remarks will be designed to show that the pro- 
posed union is contrary to scripture. 

1. The Bible enjoins on Christians to lay aside ev- 
ery weight which would hinder them in their journey 
to heaven. Heaven is high, and it requires laborious 
and persevering effort to climb toit. If a man has a 
long and difficult journey to perform—a journey which 
leads him across lofty mountains, and along the edge 
of dangerous precipices, he would be likely to leave 
all incumbrances behind. Or if a man were about 
running a race, on the success of which his life was 
depending, he would divest himself of every thing 
calculated to retard his progress, that he might run 
with all possible speed. And so the Lord directs his 
people, Lay aside every weight, and run with pa? 
The immediate neighborhood I have described, | tience the race set before us. But shall the Chris- 
comprises 22 houses, which are all on both sides of| tian, instead of laying aside every weight, take to 
m wait residence, and for the sake of system, and| himself other weights grievous to be borne? Not 
of making myself intelligible, I shall number them, | satisfied with one dead body which he must necessa- 
and take them in rotation, as I shall have occasion to | rily drag about with him, will he tie himself to another 
refer to different houses as I proceed. No.1 was the! more dead and putrid than his own? If he does, he 
residence of Deacon » who at the period I al- | disobeys God, and endangers his own soul. Every 
lude to, was a merchant doing a flourishing business | one knows that the direct tendency of this union of 
ina store adjoining. He was a retailer of spirituous | saints and sinners, 18 to lead the children of God to 
liquors, his sons were his clerks ; their father thought | neglect their duty and forget their immortal destiny. 
drinking twice a day was justifiable, and often neces- | And when Christians are strongly tempted by beauty, 
sary, and kept a decanter or bottle filled with the good | or wealth, or talents, to form such a connexion, they 
creature, to which of course all hadaccess. Now the! should “turn off their eyes from beholding vanity.” 
house is occupied by another family; the store is, They should as it were, exclaim, ‘ Procul O procul! 
removed, his family have no right in the proper-| este profani!” And while they pray “ Lead us not 
ty—he is dead—the oldest son is a drunkard—| into temptation,” let them live as they pray ; let them 
the second has abandoned his wife, and is an in-| not rush into temptation. ‘Can aman take fire in 
temperate sailor inthe navy. Two have died) his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ?” _ 
sailors and hard drinkers, and not one truly re-| 2. That such a union is contrary to the will of God, 
spectable representative on the male side is living. | is farther manifest from effects recorded in scripture, 
No. 2 was occupied by a family who likewise were | which have been produced by this cause. Solomon 
moderate drinkers, and who also retailed ruin, &c. ;| was the wisest and most prosperous king that ever 











the result shows at least two heads of families have | swayed a sceptré, or filled a throne, during the fore - 
died drunkards. No. 3 maintained drinking twice a! part of his reign. He might have retained the high 
day, and oftener if wanted. At present the father, | standing to which his wisdom and piety and the pro- 
and six out of eight children are dead, mostly intem- | vidence of God had raised him, were it not for his 
perate, all drinkers; the property has passed into| unholy connexion with unbelieving wives. For the 
other hands, who are descendants of No. 20, and are! abominable sins which outlandish women influenced 
intemperate. No. 4 presented one of the most re-| him to commit, deep disgrace tarnished his character, 
spectable and promising families of the town ; the) and a long and painful disunion sundered the tribes of 
man was a magistrate, had a liberal education, went Israel. Here then is a nation well nigh ruined in con- 
17 years as a member of the Legislature, had a beauti-| sequence of disobedience to God in marrying unbe- 
ful situation, but drank then too much. The property | lievers. 

was drinked up, and has passed into other hands. He| But I will mention effects from a similar cause, 
separated from his family, and died in an obscure | more direful thanthese. You have them in the sixth 
building without attendance, a horrid and disgusting | chapter of Genesis. When the sons of God, (or the 
instance of drunkenness. His family are scattered righteous;) attracted by the beauty of the daughters 
and dead, and have become extinct inthe town. No.| of men, (or the wicked,) took them to wife, religion 
5 was occupied by two families—the iirst died intem- | so far declined as to provoke the Almighty to cleanse 
perate, and the name is nearly forgotten ; the second | the earth with a universal deluge. The salt had lost _ 
was an industrious mechanic, a member: f the church | so much of its savor as to be unable to preserve the 
and in good circumstances. He became a confirmed | earth from putrefaction and ruin. 

sot, separated from his family, spent his property,| If this mingling of the precious with the vile pro- 
came on the town, and the ot By is in other hands ;! yokesGod to scourge nations,and deluge the world,can 
but drinking is still maintained in a temperate way in | any one doubt what is his will on this subject ? 

the same place. No. 6 was an industrious temperate | . Such a union was reprobated by the pious and 
drinking man, and had a good property; now he is «| experienced saints of the Old Testamént. Abraham 
confirmed drunkard, (as I saw him reeling through | made his servant, (to whom the affair belonged,) to 
the streets) and lives on his former property as tenant, swear by the Lord that he would not procure a wife 




















tumult 











members of his ancient 
This is his lan- 
make marriages with 
ters thou shalt not 
shalt thou take 
away thy son from 
» “If ye &c. shall make mar- 

i with hs ws Canaanites) &c. know for a 
Slinieny fe. toy teak snares and traps unto you, 
and thorns in your eyes.” 
commands Isra 


g 


el was cursed of 


the solithern school on the other, is done away “on 
every stibject except that of the extent of the atone- 
| ment,” and they areall “oldschool” calvinists together. 
: Truly weare giad if it is so ; glad for the.sake of truth, 
,and of perishing sinners, if our brethren have come 
round, so as to give up all their fine wit about “ you can 
and you can’t,” and all their apprehensions about taking 
the work out of God’s hands, when sinners are urged 
to “do their duty immediately,” and all their pain- 
ful disgust at that kind of preaching by which sinners 
are continually told “‘ you must repent, you must re- 


God, and driven into captivity. And after the captiv-| pent; repent now.” Weare glad if it isso, that any 
ee es eae ane flees the | minister may now tell his hearers that it is the imme- 


i ishment on some who transgressed in 
this way, he said, “‘ Ye shall not give your daughters 
unto their sons, nor take their daughters unto your 
sons, or for yourselves.” 

5. Finally, believers marrying unbelievers is also 
prohibited in the New Testament as well as the Cld; 
in the Christian church as well as in the Jewish 
charch. In1 Cor. care Saint Paul, in givin cng 
tions respecting a Widow’s marrying, says, ‘ 

i ropes aeeriod to whom iwi ; only in the 

* What can be more plain? Only in the Lord 
does not giye liberty to marry one who is not in the 
Lord, that is, an unbeliever. In another place this 
same apostle says, “Be ye not unequally yoked to- 


r with ’* What can the apostle al- 
ude to here with more and forte than to the 
i jon ? t intercourse is so much 


like being r “yoked together”’ as this ? 

. With considerations before them; who can 

question that the marriage of professors with non- 
rs is contrary to scripture, and ea 


contrary to the will of God? 





For the Evangelist. 
ON SENDING LETTERS IN SUNDAY MAILS. 
It has appeared singular to some, that while the 
Christian community declaim so loudly against the 
stem of forwarding letters on the Sabbath, they con- 
tinue at least virtually, to countenance it, by putting 
them into the Post office on the evening previous. 
It is not to be denied that this is extensively prac- 


ticed in this city, as well as in all the large towns of | 


our country ; and that too by a portion of the commu- 
nity, who profess, and who no doubt mean, to give to 
the Sabbath cause the whole weight Of their influence 
and su 


pport 
If it is true that these letters are done up, post- 
marked, and forwarded on the Sabbath; that they 
traverse the country during the hours of that sacred 


day ; and that such contributions to the desecration of 


the Sabbath can be avoided, then it is also certain 
that the very men who ought to support the sacred in- 
terests of the Lord’s day, are themselves en din 
dentroving them. Such aconcurrence with the works 
of ness, would no doubt be abhorrent to the feel- 
ings of every genuine lover of the Sabbath. But it is 
a conclusion to which a candid consideration of this 


ject must inevitably bring every mind. 
Gest efforts have ac tendo for the sanctification 
of 


Sabbath, and their legitimate and real object 
has failed of its accomplishment. Let us therefore, 
who are sincerely attached to this divine institution, 
seek to preserve, by individual effort and influence, 
that sanctity and “proper observance of the Sabbath, 
which cannot be secured by legislative enactments. 

I'am aware that it is objected to this view of the 
‘subject, by some, that tife mail would continue to run 
on the Sabbath, whether these letters. were enclosed 
in it or not, and therefore that no benefidial or sancti- 
fying effect could possibly follow from their withhold- 
ing. But does this fact sufficiently excuse them? 
it not perfectly evident that he whot 
the box on Saturday nigh 


i re towards 


ous.toa admit 
mail, adds to 


sibility and action, which must necessarily take 
place on every successive ; 

These hints are presented, that those who are more 
able, may be induced to examine the subject. To 
some the whole subject may appear frivolous and un- 
important. Butifit can be ascertained that this prac- 
tice is sinful in its nature, the conscientious I am sure 
will not despise it. 

New York, August 5th, 1830. 
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Three or four experienced agents will find perma- 
nent employment, with an ample compensation, by 
calling at this office. 





OLD SCHOOL AND NEW SCHOOL. 

The learned editor of the Philadelphian, in setting 
forth the zeal of what he calls the “old school” in fa- 
vor of various benevolent operations of the Christian 
church, has embraced in it the names of several per- 
sons, whom we have not been accustomed to see 


classed together, as members of the same branch of 
in enumerating the various | 


the calvinistic family. 
benevolent enterprises of our country, in which old 
school calvinists have borne a part, he says, 


The American Board of Commissioners was chiefly pro- 
jected, and has been in a great measure supported by men 


of the old school, in opposition to those modern .chemes 
which have been denominated Hopkinsian. Dr. Morse, Dr. 


Dwight, President Day, Governor Smith, now President of 
rite, ‘ane Gen. Vou’ hhensnetiner: Vice President, Lieut. 


Gov. Phillips, Gen. Huntington, Divie Bethune, E. B. Cald 
well, Esq. Drs. Allen, Church, Bates, Codman, Proudfit, 
Nott, Davis, McMurray, Dewitt, Ludlow, Miiledoler, Miller, 
Alexander, Carnahan, Green, Neill, Rice, Palmer, Wadde 


R. G. Wilson, and many other members of the Board, to my 


certain, and iv nearly every instance personal kanowled 
were, or now are, of the old school of divinity on every su 
ject except that of the extent of the atonement. 


We must confess that this is not precisely what, 
with our limited reading of controversial theology, 
we had been accustomed to consider as the peculiarity 
of the “old school.” We supposed that the division 
was that which is exhibited in the writings of Andrew 
Fuller, and which is also illustrated in the general 
difference between what is called New England Di- 
vinity and Scotch Divinity. We had always under- 
stood that the great points in debate, concerned gen- 
eral atonement and the natural ability of all the im- 
penitent immediately to repent and believe on the 
Lord Jesus Chri8t. We had been taught that those 


who call themselves “ calvinists of the old school’ | 
took the negative on these points, and that they also 
had some peculiar views in regard to the imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity, as well as concerning 
the nature of atonement, the relation of Christ’s.death 


to the law of God, and the mode in which a believer 


becomes interested in his-benefits. It was not with- 


diate duty of sinners to repent, and not at the samc 
time feel it necessary to make a protestation of his 
calvinism, to avoid the suspicion of having turned ar- 
minian. We are glad if the debate between us has 
got so greatly narrowed down, that now there is one- 
ness, “on every subject except that of the extent of 
the atonement.” 

We do not intend by these remarks, that we con- 
sider this as so unimportant a point as the editor of the 
Philadelphian represents it. We deem it of vital im- 
portance, to the energy of all Christian enterprises, 
to the conversion of the world, to the triumph of ho- 
liness, to the vindication of God’s character for truth 
in his dealings with the non-elect, that the truth of the 
Bible should be fully admitted by all who profess to 
believe the Bible, that Christ is the propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, and that the gospel is a 
message from-God, sent “to evefy creature.” We 
have no doubt that the time is at hand when all Chris- 
tians will adopt those views of theology, which will 
relieve them from the necessity of explaining away 
the obvious import of the various scriptures which ex- 
hibit the sentiment that Christ died for all men. 

Still we unfeignedly rejoice in this agreement, as 
far as it goes; and sincerely hope it will prove real 
and lasting. It would thus afford cheering encourage- 
ment to expect the speedy arrival of the time, when 
the great principles of salvation shall be so clearly un- 
derstood, as to be settled, by the common consent of 
all who truly love our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our misgivings on this subject arise from the cir- 
cumstance, of there béing only one witness to the 
agreement. The station of the editor of the Phila- 
delphian, perhaps exposes him to receive the inipres- 
sion, that his statement of points of doctrine and of 
discipline, is in a degree “ official ;” but we are appre- 
hensive that in this case his friends will not back 
him, “Actions speak louder than words ;” and we 
have not seen, in action, the proof that the real old 
school divines regard their difference with those who 
hold substantially with Dr. Dwight, as narrowed toa 
single point, “‘ the extent of atonement.” We should 
think that recent events, passing under that editor’s 
own eye, and in which he was called to act a part, 
and where his sense of duty to the church constrained 
him to differ earnestly from those with whom he has 
long acted, would make him less confident in the as- 





Is| 8ertion that these have all ‘amalgamated into one 
ws a letter in | *‘ old school.” 
t, wishes it to proceed to its | ob}, 
place of destination on the ensuing day? that he thus 
* the-labor, confusion and 
‘efile its sacred hours? It is too obvi- | same petsécution. Te “ 
of dispute, that every accession te the} hesctefere been so perseveringly enforced 
the care and anxiety which it occasions, : 
and contributes to that vast load of individual respon- 


We see the same spirit, the same 
oquy, the same attempts to close the door of labor 
and usefulness against general atoneméiit..men, the 
ted ew. 
against 
‘Spring, and Skinner, and Cox. That Dr. Ely’s views 
on the subject have undergone a change, much to his 
honor and happiness, actions show. But we fear 
even he will not have influence enough to carry his 
quondam supporters with him, into so desirable a 
peace with their brethren. 

It ought to be stated however, in justice to the edi- 
tor of the Philadelphiém, that he gives his reason for 
claiming Dr. Morse, Dr. Dwight, President Day, 
Governor Smith, Gov. Phillips, Gen. Huntington, 
Drs. Allen, Church, Bates, Codman, Nott, Davis, and 
Rice, as old school Christians. It is on the groud of 
their opposition to the peculiar sentiments of Drs. 
Hopkins and Emmons. 


They have opposed the peculiarities of Hopkinsian theo- 
logy as decidedly as I ever have done. 


We simply ask if these men did not oppose the 
peculiarities of triangular, as decidedly as those of 
Hopkinsian theology ? 

The editor has told us in his paper of July 30, what 
are ‘the peculiarities of Hopkinsian theology,” ac- 
cording to his understanding of the subject. They 
are embraced in seven points. 1. “ That a willing- 
ness to be damned for the glory of God, is essential 
to Christian character.” 2. “That all holy opera- 
tions of mind, such as faith, hope, and godly sorrow, 
primarily consist in, and result from disinterested 
love.” (Quere, do they consist in it, or result from 
it? Ed. Ev.) 3. “That all happiness is reducible 
to the love of being in general.” 4. « That regenera- 
tion consists exclusively in producing by a direct di- 
vine agency on the heart, the first act of disinter- 
ested love.” 5. That all sin consists in selfishness, 
or inordinate love of ourselves,” 6. ‘‘ Dr. Hopkins 
continually confounded love with choice, the feelings 
of the heart with the acts of the will.” 7. That 
“God has determined the existence of all the moral 
evil that takes place, and does by his own operation 
and agency, cause it to take place.” 

‘“‘ He held at the same time with all Arminians the infinite 
sufficiency and abstract indefiniteness of the atonement, to- 
gether with such a doctrine of natural ability as amounted 
oes thing intended by the self-determining power of the 
ee denied also, with them, any debasing of the natural 
powers by the apostacy, and that corruption of our whole na- 
ture which is commonly called original sin, and held that 
the whcle moral depravity, corruption, and sinfulness of 
every man consists exclusively in his own voluntary exer- 
cises, which may all be reduced to self love. This whole 
sinbatnces of nature consisting entirely in actual transgres- 
sion, he says, however, is ‘ constituted conseque of 
| Adam’s sin.” 

- We have no concern, at present, with the fairness, 
clearness, or completeness, of this epitome of ‘ Hop- 
kinsian theology.” We have never held our paper 
forth as pledged either to the support or the refuta- 
tion of any tenets, because they were Hopkinsian. 
All we proposed, was the maintenance of the general 


system of doctrines called calvinistic. We under- 





out surprise therefore, that we saw President Dwight, stand now, however, what the editor of the Philadel- 


whose sentiments on this subject are so well known, : 
classed among “old school” divines. But now it, 
seems that all these distinctions have sunk out of 


‘sight, and the difference between Dr. Dwight and the 


New England school on one side, and Dr. Green and 


phian means, when he speaks of old school and new 


school. He proceeds to say, 

So far as one inculcates the peculiar doctrines of Dr. 
or bis Arminian assimilations in hag gosta Beer 
ic theory of our Confession of Faith, I consider him 

as Hopkinsian, and one of the new school of theology... 





NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 


Of course all the rest are to be regarded as belong- 
ing to “ old school calvinists,” and their orthodoxy is 
to pass without a stain. We like to have-a clear un- 
derstanding on the subject, and would therefore in- 
quire how many of “the peculiar doctrines of Dr. 
Hopkins,” a man must hold, in order to be put into 
the new school ; and how many of them he may hold, 
and still obtain fellowship inthe old school. For in- 
stance, we knoW many ministers who shrink with as 
sincere abhorrence as Dr. Ely or any other man, from 
the thought of making God the author or efficient 
cause of sin ; and who truly reprobate: the anti-evan- 
gelical sentiment, that men ought to be willing to be 
damned for the glory of God; and who furthermore 
believe nothing at all because it was taught by Dr. 
Hopkins, or by any other Doctor; but who at the 
sane time believe that all sin consists in voluntary 
transgression of God's law, and all holiness in volun- 
tary obedience to God’s commands, and that all holy 
love is voluntary, or an act of the will, and that men 
have by nature a perfect ability to do all which God 
requires them to do, and thas Christ died for all men, 
according to the scriptures. 

Noy we feel a strong desire to know whether these 
men, who are pretty numerous, and y of them 
quite respectable, are regarded as belonging to old 
school or new school, or whether they have indeed found 
that “ golden mean” of moerate theology, which is 
rejected by all the ultras, Calvinist, Hopkinsian, or 
Arminian, while it is confuted by none, and expresses 
the common sense of Christianity, in which the hearts 
of all the truly pious harmeniously agree. 

If the learned editor, with all his controversial lore, 
should find himself constrained to adopt the expressive 
language of a speaker in the late General Assembly, 


| that ‘they are all mixed up together, so that we can’t 


tell which is which,”’ we gall not be disappointed, 
nor very much alarmed. We see no very great dan- 
ger to the church, if this old line of party should hap- 
pen to get rubbed out, and if all who hold, and teach, 
and believe truth enough to save souls, should agree 
to adopt the apostle’s rule, “ Receive ye one another, 
as Christ also received us, to the glory of God.” 
When this spirit shall prevail, we believe that the 
points that are in debate among christians can be 
fully discussed, with a hope of arriving at conclu- 
sions, which will be the end of strife among brethren. 

In the mean time, justice imperiously requires that 
some discrimination should be used in dealing out the 
reproach of Hopkinsianism, In New England, this 
term is used, just as Dr. Ely uses it, to denote those 
who hold that God is the @fficient cause of sin, and 
and that men are bound to be willing to be damned, 
if it is for the glory of God. But we know that, out 
of New England, in New York, Philadelphia, Ten- 
nessee, &c, it is a commen thing to call every man 
a Hopkinsian, who holds te the doctrines of a general 
atonement for all men, and the consequent ability and 
duty of every sinner to accept the invitations of the 
gospel. Now when Dr. Ely tells us what Hopkin- 
sianism is, in its limited sense, and thus what is his 
difference between “old school” and “ new school,”’ 
he will naturally lead his readers to suppose, that all 
whom they are used to hear called Hopkinsians, hold 


theme ; ‘ z. 

fore, as an act of justice, to tell his readers, that the 
great body of those whom they are accustomed to 
call Hopkinsians, on the-ground of their holding to 
general atonement and natural ability, are nor Hop- 
kinsians, in the sense in which the Philadelphian has 
defined that term. Whether they belong to “old 
school” or to “ new school,” he may tell them as he 
thinks proper. 





A ncnmnen. 





Finally, in regard to our “ Correspondent in Phila- 
delphia,”’ whose remarks on “* The Late General As- 
sembly,” have given rise to so much discussion, we 
will say, that though he is a zealous advocate of the 
doctrines of general atonement and natural ability, 
we do not know whether he is a Hopkinsian or not, 
in Dr. Ely’s sense. We know that he holds no un- 
kind feelings towards old school Calvinists, as such. 
And though his piece would have been improved, 
if he had inserted a sentence or two, to guard it from 
the appearance of indiscriminate censure, yet it is 
plain enough to a candid reader, that his severity was 
aimed, not against the advocates of limited atone- 
ment, as such; but against those who exalt a rigid 
adherenve to points of orthodoxy, above active fuith 
and prayerful zeal for saving souls; and who set 
themselves up as exclusive presbyterians ; employing 
as far as they can, the power of church judicatories 
to harass those who differ from them; maintaining a 
constant course of irritation and insinuation against 
those to whom they have themselves given the right 
hand of fellowship in the presbytery, always speaking 
of them as unsound in the faith, and no true presby- 
terians ; claiming to be so much wiser and purer than 
the whole presbyterian church, that they must be the 
particular guardians of “the purity of the church ;” and 
always holding forth that those whom the church 
has regularly and intentionally admitted, through the 
regular door, to the ministry, are a blot upon the 
church, and “ ought to leave it ;”” undertaking to exer- 
cise a censorship over the heads of presbyteries, and 


to employ the powers of a presbytery, or of the| 


Board of Missions, to prevent ministers of acknow- 
ledged piety, and of regular standing, from being em- 
ployed in the churches. Witness the recent cases, 
of Mr. Barnes, and of he two young preachers in 
Tennessee, which may stand as samples of a whole 
history of the last twenty years. These things Dr. 
Ely disapproves, and opposes, as truly as our corres- 
pondent. And they certainly afford reasonable ground 
of complaint. 

This continual strife, and war of insinuations, is 
neither christian nor presbyterian. If general atone- 
ment men, or if Hopkinsians, are not true presby- 
terians, within the proper meaning of the Confession 
of Faith, the way is, to turn them out. If the pres- 
bytery is sound, and has.strength enough to administer 
discipline, they ought at once to expel every ministe, 
who is not a sound doctrinist, within the true intent 
and meaning of the confession of faith. If the 
presbytery is unsound, it is the duty of the synod to 
take i up. And if the synod is corrupted, then the 





whole force of the presbyterian church, represented 












in General Assembly, should be brought into exereise, 
and the diseased branches’ eut off without shrinking. 
We hold that there are but two lawful ways in which 
errorists can be dealt with. Eceither they must be 
cut off as fundamentally wrong, or they must be 
treated as Holding minor errors, not militating against 
their orthodoxy, and calling for no other treatment 
than mild discussion. Continual reproaches, and 
employing, or seeking to employ, church power, to 
keep men from particular fields, or to destroy their 
influence, while the body intentionally tolerates them, 
is as unpresbyterian as it is unchristian, and ought to 
be openly reprobated by every good man. It is our 
intention, if Providenee allows us the privilege of 
speaking to the church, to deal very plainly with this 
overbearing, ultra orthodox spirit, wherever it may 
be found; convinced as we are that it is hostile to 
revivals, to doctrinal knowledge, and to the progress 
of the kingdom of Christ; as it is anti-christian, and 
unworthy of the venerable body, beneath whose kind- 
ness it has too long found a hiding place. 





BURMAN MISSION. 
From the Christian Watchman. 


By Mr. Judson’s Journal of Nov. 29, 1829, we learn that 
the Missionaries-have finished revising the New ‘Testament 
and the Epitgme of the Old—a work in which they had been 
closely engaged more than a year. They have also prepared 
for the press several smaller works, viz. 

1. The Catechism of Religion. This has already passed 
through two editions in Burmese. It has also been trans- 
lated and printed in Siamese, and translated in Taling or 
Peguesce. * 

2. The view of the Christian Religion, thoroughly revised 
for a 4th edition in Burmese. It has also been translated in 
kag and Siainese. 

3. The order of worship of the Burman church, 

4. The Baptismal Service. 

5. The Marriage Service. 

6. The Funeral Service; the three last consiating chiefly 
of extracts from scripture. 

7. The Teacher’s Guide, or a Digest of those parts of the 
New Testament, which relate to the duty of teachers of reli- 
gion, designed particularly for native pastors. 

8. A Catechism of Astronomy. 

9. A Catechism of Geography. 

10. A‘Table of Chronological History, or a Register of 
principal events from the creation tothe present time. 

11. ‘The Memoir of Me Shway-ee. 

12. The Golden Balance, or the Christian and Boodhist 
systems contrasted. 'Thishas been translated in Taling. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew was also translated in Siamese 
Ly Mrs. J. and is now translating in Taling, hy KoManpoke, 
our assistant in that department, under the inspection of 
Mrs. Wade. 

Two more females have been baptized, and four European 
soldiers also haye joined the little church in the English 45th 
regiment. The principal person of the Hindoo branch of 
the church, of six members, who has acted as interpreter, has 
gricved his brethren by his fickleness. At Rangoon, five 
more have been baptized, three men and two women. One, 
who had requested baptism, was suddenly called away by 
death. Mr. Boardman has baptized three more Karens at 
Tavoy. Moung-Ing, a native preacher, not being success- 
ful at Amherst, has gone to Raagoon. His wife, who has 
grieved the church by immoral conduct, isuspended from 
communion. This isthe first case of church discipline, that 
has occurred among the native members. * x 

Mr. and Mrs. Boardman have been called to a heavy trial, 
in the death of their eldest child, Sarah, who deceased June 
12, 1829. They found much sympathy from several English 
Wat are and others; who kindly attended the funeral. Mr. 

oardman has baptized three lads from his boarding-school. 
One is an Indo Chinese, 15 years of age. They read Bur- 
man, and are studying English, and the hope is cherished 
that they will be useful. 





THE CHEROKEES. 

The Council of the Cherokee nation have recently 
felt themselves called upon to state to the world their 
views and feelings in regard to several documents 
recently communicated to them from the U. 8, War 
Department, respecting their removal from the land of 
Hhneion Lnntnonmen.. We harereemfor onl’ one ofthe to. 
pics, but will not omit the opportunity to urge that 
there is still one friend of the Cherokees, and of 
the inviolability of treaties, in whose hand is the 
king’s heart, as the rivers of water; He turneth it 
whithersoever he will. 


Document 2d, dated Department of War, June 18, 1830. 
“'The President directs that the practice of paying annuities 
to the treasurer of the C. N. shall from henceforth be dis- 
continued, and with a view to secure to the mass of the nation 
their proper proportion of suchgannuities, &c.” ‘To this we 
answer, that the obligation under which money is due to this 
nation every year, arises from treaties made by the Chiefs of 
the nation with the U. States, the laiter of which has value 
received in land, and stands bound to pay the money to the 
“ nation,” and not to the individuals of the nation. A letter 
accompanying this order, by the agent, “requests the necea- 
sary arrangements be made by the nation for its future re- 
ception.” ‘This nation has already made the arrangement 
in its constitution and laws, and to them the agent is refer- 
red; and we do hereby cuter our solemn protest against the 
distribution of said annuities, in the way contemplated by 
the government, as a violation of the letter and spirit of the 
treaties subsisting between the United States and this na- 
tion. 

As some individuals and some officers of the United States 
have attempted to prejudice the minds of. the le of the 
United States against the constituted authorities of this na- 
tion, on he subject of this money, we inform the public that 
our population amounts to about sixteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the sum of six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
dollars and sixty-six cents is payable to this nation for aa- 
nuities; the proportionate share of the “mass of the In- 
dians,” as they are called, would be less than forty-two cents, 
and the place for distributing this money is to be at the 

ncy, on the frontiers of this nation, compelling individu- 
als to travel 50, 100, or 150 or 180 miles to receive it. ‘This 
order of the President must have originated from false im- 
ressions, from some quarter. If the President was not 
ewe to this Nation as a high legal and constitutional 
Chief Magistrate, and in the magnanimity and honor of his 
station ample security and guarantee, to our rights, were 
not to be found, we should almost be persuaded to judge un- 
kindly. This nation has a printing press to maintain, 
through which they can make known their misfortunes, 
They are also struggling for life and freedom, and have ap- 
pealed to the hig est Judicial Tribunal for justice; the 
maintainance of these requires expenditures of money, and 
if this determination of the President is carried into eflect, 
we can only show our love of country by individual contri- 
butions, and the payment of taxes. 


For the Evangelist. 
THE ASSOCIATED METHODISTS. 


Mr. Editor,—On Wednesday evening I attended 
at the church, corner of Frankfort and William streets, 
to hear Mr. Reese give a statement of the rise and 
condition of the Associated Methodist churches. It 
seems that they are a split from the Methodist Epis- 
copal church. The division originated in an attempt 
to reform the government of the M. E. church, so as 
to give to the local preachers and private members a 
voice in the government, now confined to the travelling 

reachers, and ultimately centering in the bishops. 
Baion societies were formed in various parts of the 





| country, for the purpose of uniting the counsels and 


efforts of the reformers. A paper was established at 
Baltimore, called ‘“‘Mutnal Rights, &c.” A memo- 
tial was presented to the M. E. General confer- 
ence, in 1824, but rejected. Soon after, the presiding 
elders and preachers began to.expel the local reach- 
ers, and official and private members, who had joined 
the “union societies,”’ on the nd that they were 
“inveighing against the disciplines’ &c. The idea 
is a strange one to me, of expelling a person of ac- 
knowledged piety, and unblemished purity, from the 
church, and making him “as a heathen man and a 
publican,” for the mere exercise of “the liberty of 
speech and of the press,” in discussing any unin- 
spired articles of agreement. 

Finding themselves cast out from their church con- 
nection, their christian character being unimpeached, 
they associated themselves into a church, under the 
original “ Rules” of Messrs. John and Charles Wes- 
ley. -At a convention held in Baltimore, in Novem- 






ber, 1828, seventeen provisional articles were adopted, 
to stand till opportunity was offered fer a more de- 
liberate settlement of their constitution. haye 
been red im their labors so far that they al 
stebaay about 25,000 members. A convention of 
ministers and laymen, delegated from the several an- 
nual conferences, is to be holden in Baltimore, in 
 Spruemiers of the”points of dif- 
e speaker gave a summary ‘poin if~ 
ference between the government of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and the Associated Methodist 
churches. He declared that they were true Metho=. 
dists, in regard to doctrine, &c. F 
At the close of the exercises, a minister arose, and 
said that he belonged to another denomination front 
the preacher; that it was highly probable these 
contending parties would both, when they got to 
heaven, look back upon some part of their own pro- 
ceedings with wonder; that this brother had come 
among us as a minister of Jesus Christ, and we 
wanted a hundred such, to go into our streets and 
lanes, and preach the gospel to perishing thousands ; 
that these debates, although. painful, always shed light 
upon the great system of salvation, and did not en- 
danger the church; that we ought to regard these 
minor points as of only secondary ii ce, 
and if any man of piety would preach the gospel. 
truth so as to save sinners, we ought to bid hjm “God 
speed,” and to support him. He therefore hoped the 
assembly would take this opportunity of contributin 
for the support of Brother Reese, so liberally, thdt 
when they went to their closets, they could freel 


pray for a divine blessing upon the infant church in 
Frankfort-strect. 


. 





COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 
Waterville, Maine, Jrily 22. 
The degree of A. B. was conferred on 8, and of A. 
M.on4. ThatofM. D.on14; that of D. D. on Rev. 


Tra Chase, Professor in Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. 


Washington, at Hartford, Con. Aug. 5 
_ The annual commencement of this literary institu, 
tion, was attend on Thursday last. The day was un~ 
commonly fine, the spacious new Episcopal ehurch 
filled to overflowing, and the services of the day quite 
interesting. ‘The degree of A. B. was conferred upon 
20 young gentlemen, and of A. M. on 11.—Chr. Sec. 





DEATH OF GEORGE fv. 

This monarch died on Saturday morning, June 24th, 
aged 68, after a reign of near 20 years, first as regent 
during his father’s insanity, and since as king. He 
was a man of proftigate character, and his early course 
while Prince of Wales, doubtless has done nich te 
bring about the gross sensuality which prevails among 
alarge portion of the English nobility. In his reign the 
principles of religions freedom have received a great 
advance in Britain, by the repeal of the Test Act, and 
the removal of the Roman Catholic disabilities, thus 
placing both papists and protestant dissenters on 
terms of perfect toleration. Measures were also in 
train for radical reform in the administration of the 
established church of England, and it is to be hoped 
they will not cease with the death of George IV. but 
wil be vigorously pursued under the Duke of Clar. 
ence, who has ascended the throne with the title of 
William IV. 

The account of the death bed of the late king, shows 
that in regard to religion, he had received that kind of 
semi-popish instruction which is well known to cha- 
racterize many of the high church teachers, leading” 
him to rely on the bighop, and on outward ordinances;- 
more than on the blood of Christ, as his safe passport 
to heaven. 


“the Sacrament.” The following is the official ac- 
count : 


In the course of Friday. evening, before 9 o'clock, the - 
sicians intimated to their royal patient their inability to a 
him fusther relief, and the opinion that his last moments 
were rapidly approaching. Tu this communieation his ma- 
jesty replied, “God's will be done !” and ina few moments 
after, he asked, “Where is Chichester?’ The bishop of 
Chichester was instantly summoned to the royal chamber, 
and at his hands the dying sovereign received the sacrameni. 
During the administration of that rite his majesty was much 
less troubled by the cough than he had been previously, and 
afterwards it gradually subsided, and towards midnight he 
sunk into a state of apparently quiet repose, which continueti 
until about three o’clock, when be became rather restless, 
and feebly expressed a wish to have his head placed in a 
more elevated position. Previous to this, all the attendants 
had retired, except Sir Matthew Tierney and Sir William 
Waller, and they instantly attempted to afford his majesty. 
the relief he had requested; but they bad scarcely com- 
menced the attempt when his majesty suddenly motioneti 
them to desist, and, placing both his hands upon his breasi, 
he ejaculated, “Oh, this is not right!—this is death!—Ob, 
God !—I am dying f’ These were the last, and the only dis:. 
tinct words he uttered after having received the Holy Saera- 
ment, and from this time his.disyolution came on so quictly 
and so gradually, that the physicians had some difficulty in 
ascertaining precisely at what moment he ceased to exist- 


a 
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THE BIBLE A CLASSICAL STUDY. 


tist institution, at their recent meeting, appointed a 
committee of three to inquire into the expediency of 
introducing the Bible in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
as a classic in this institution, and to report at the 
next session of the trustees. This subject, it is well 
known, has been agitated in other institutions in the 
United States, and the adoption of the measure has 
been advocated by men, whose names do honor, no 
less to the intelligence than to the piety cf our coun~ 

If Sir William Jones’ opinion of the bible be 
correct, why should it not become a, classic? Is it not 
a little singular that believers in revelation should ever 
have thought the fables and follies of ‘heathenism. bet- 
ter adapted to give discipline and health to the mind 
than the t and disclosures of the one only 
living and true God? It certainly desetves a thorough 
and candid investigation. 





AMERICAN BOARD.. 

We perceive by the Missionary Herald for the pre- 
sent month, that the Board anticipate a deficiency of 
receipts, the present year, to the amount of $20,000. 
We regret any diminution in the means.of sending the 
gospel abroad, and cannot but hope that a bare know!l- 
edge of the fact will prove a sufficient stimulus to the 
friends of Zion, speedily to “‘ supply this lack” of res 
sources. 





AGAINST THE LOVE OF MONEY. 

There is something peculiarly solemn in the apostle’s 
mode of adjuring ‘Timothy to avoid this sin.—The. 
single apostrophe, “ Oh man of God,” would be a 
panoply against the a The implied im- 
aeiat 2, Py that a “ man of God” could be a coveter of 
money, was equal toa thousand arguments against 
it.—Hannah More. 


The following letters have been received at this 
office during the week past. 

A. Fitch, Troy; Rev. Mr. Whittlese ta mn, 
Con. $2 50; Aaron Russel, Boston, § 50; 
« Aliquis.”” Thos, W. Gibb, P. M. Hinesburgh, Vt. ; 
.’ P. Smith, P. M. ; Rev. Mr. Cox, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. $2; Wm. Mack, Jamaica, L. I. $3. 


Bristol, Me. $5. O. N. Bush, Rochester; 8. Van 





Rensselaer, P. M. Albany; A. Fitch, Troy. 
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In his last hours we see nota word ef 
reference to any other Savior than “ ©hielrester,” ant 


The trustees of Waterville College, Maine;.a Bap-_ - 


Dr. Thacher, Manchester, Vt., Aaron Blaney, Pa wg 
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«a os Pan tnt the Lord and live. a 
Who has wandered from the Lurd, 
“6°0 ealt reake the downward road : 
_ Torbe reconciled to God. 
ta pth ie. Tk 


_ bweasGel proclaimto the vile drunkard ¢ 
tail l What will be his dreadful fate ; 

“* ~~ Rud repent ere *tis too late ; 
. And forsake his wicked way. 


- >> Fly, and tell the wretched heathen 
: “_._. Of a God, a hell, a heaven; 
















. » s»- Ge and tell them, Christ has suffered, 
= ms That their sins might be forgiven; 
Guide their 
In the path that leads to heaven. 



























































THE FLOATING CHAPEL. 


_ ‘Twas Sabbath morn. Thesummer sun 
Tn cloudless splendor shone, 
P, And ting’d with gold each curling wave, 
BS ss As soft it rippled on: 
Pes, J walk’d along the winding shore, 
. Bespread with pebbles rare; 
Yor thus I hoped ere noon to reach 
The distant house of prayer. 













































































i came where by the river's bank 
Some stately vessels lay ; 
‘ And many seamen sought the beach, « 

~~ Th Sabbath raiment gay : 

J mark'd not, as they paced along, 
a : Their staid and thoughtful air ; 
EB pce But sigh’d and wish’d they’d turn with me, 

And seck the house of prayer. 

















































































































At length, a streamer fair and broad, 
My fix’d attention drew; _ 

For in its folds it gave the dove 

- iAnd olive-branch to view: 

‘The seamen climb’d the vessel’s side, 
Which did this banner bear; 

T follow’d and with joy beheld 
A floating house of prayer. 


Above, beneath, each steadfast eye 
: Upon the preacher hung; 
And sweet and holy was the strain 
The sons of ecean sung : 

No vacant look, no wandering glance, 
__ No restless form was there; 
ae . Nor did one wanton leer defile 
* - ‘Pheseaman’s-house of prayer. 


llisten’d to the gospel’s sound, 
Amidst a scene so new ; 

And saw at times the stranger tear 
A manly check bedew : 

I pray’d that he, who loves his own, 

-—~ "Might make thet-exrk his eare: 

And many souls be born within 
‘Fhe seaman’s house of prayer. 


The rippling wave, the winding shore, 
No longer meet my gaze; 
‘No more the snow-white Bethel flag 
My wand’ring footsteps stays; 
But oft, amidst the holy calm 
Of Sabbath morning fair, 
My thoughts with new delight recal ‘ 
‘The seaman’s house of prayer. W. E. 
Edinburgh. London Ev, Mag.* 


MINISTERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





ON _DYSPEPSY. 
RUINED BY HARD STUDY. 


The histery of ws many of our students, might 
be briefly told A lad is sent to college, and after a 
few months he returns, pale, i 


emaciated, and 
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manner. Now I certainiy knew what public 






j ' MINISTERIAL DINNERS IN LONDON. 
|: We have two.reasons for republishing the following arti- 
cle, extracted from a pamphlet, published by the Rev. G. C. 
Smith, in London. The first is, that there are still a few 
ministers in our country, who do not scruple to attend pub- 
lic dinners, and drink toasts, and cry “hurra,” with the 
bacchanal crew; not realizing how much thcir office is scan- 
dalized thereby. We wish some of them could hear the re- 
marks which their associates make, when a minister, after 
sitting two or three hours at table, drinking champaigne, 
takes out his watch of a sudden, and begs to be excused, as 
he has a lecture to preach. The other reason is, that it may 
serve as 2 caution to our American ministers when they go 
to England, how they indulge in those convivial excesses. 
For though it may not offend their associates there, yet they 
should remember that thereare many of their owncountrymen 
in Europe, who have been brought up differently, and know 
what is considered decorous in America; and they will no- 
tice it, if a minister from their own land thus sinks his office, 
to mingle with the thoughtless and profane, in their noisy 
mirth. 


I remeber in early public life in London, a ticket was 
handed to me to request my attendance at the City of London 
Tavern, yoen er public dinner for a Protestant 
Dissenting schoo e Rev. Messrs. R. and the Rev. T. 
H. were there ; and as those gentlemen are among the “ most 
and most eminent” London Dissenting ministers, 
rfectly “ regular,” as the term is, I thought I was safe. 
At five o’clock a very large company sat down to dinner.— 
Mellish, Esq. supported by Biggs, Eeq, M. Ps was chair- 
man, and they conducted themselves in a very gentlemanly 
inners were 
with men of the world, and men destitute of rcligion ; but 
I declare solemnly, I had not the most distant thought that 
“ religious dinners” were such irreligious concerns, When 
the dinner was despatched, a waiter behind the chairman 
shouted, “ Gentlemen, charge your glasses!’ and after a 
pause, he cried, “ Ge are you all charged!’ Then 
with another shout, he vociferated, “‘ Gentlemen, fill your 
8lasses—buropers—upstanding—the King, with THREE TIMES 
rowan es be lps maga BT igre pos ot such 

umping of the les, and g' that I was 
perfectly astounded. I looked at my reverend regulars and 
respectables, but they expressed no surprise; not a muscle 
of displeasure moved ; seemed to be right, and a matter 
of course. I looked at some Dissenting deacons near me, 
but their faces were covered with smiles, and they sat down 
each with his neighbor, resuming the most pleasant and 
agreeable chat. is, sail I, secretly, is ‘‘ Life in London” 
indeed; but it is such life as would totally ruin many of us 
in the country; and as Iwas but a younker then in the 
ministry, and a country minister, London public life, and 
what is called THE RELIGIOUS WoRLD in the metropolis ap- 

strange, as I had so recently been introduced into it. 
sat down amazed and confounded, and hardly knew whe- 
ther I did right to be there, but I thought the example of 
Messrs. H. and R. were sufficient for me. 1 was not such a 
novice, but I knew, and had often joined in such carousals 
in the days of my unregenerate and unconverted life, when 
I was a poor guilty wanderer from God and godliness; but 
having received a command some few years previous from 
the spirit of the ie in my soul, to “Come out from among 
the wicked ;” I through divine grace, been enabled in 
some humble measure to obey that command, and unite 
m with such as I was told were the people of God; and 
with them, therefore, I expected different eee I certain! 
knew that my depraved heart was natually delighted wi 
such things, and that my polluted nature was often lingerin 
about on the borders of the plain, and casting many 2 foolis 
wicked look back again to Egypt, from whence Almighty 
mercy had so wonderfully resc me. I felt, therefore, that 
Idid not need the example of London ministers and London 
deacons to draw me backward. I needed all their aid and 
encouragement to help me forward; for it has ofien been my 
lot to exclaim :— 
Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 
Prone to leave the God I love; 
Here’s my heart, Lord, take and seal it, 
Seal it from thy courts above.” 

After a few other “toasts and sentiments,” a song was 
— for, and an old a“ once gare sg much glee one 

our sea songs, that, as de sai we ied in 
at the cock-pit of a man-of-war, The ward . 


NEW YORK EVANGELIs'I. 


% lig objecta were: so vast, that an | 
objects for the com- 


to ix luce to their notice, their 
It was his bealth which he had 
The reverend 


gentleman 
Grey. He had le Carpeing tae bec at a 
- He eat pleasure i 
Reverend J. Y.” (Loud Cheers.) - 

“The Reverend J. Y. then rose amidst plaudits which 
continued for some time ; when had subsided, he thank- 
ed the gre for the very manner in which his 
name had been mentioned: © Unseemly would it be for him 
to thjnk of renewing in that {meaning tumultuous] room the 
holy obligations which he had taken upon him. What had 
already been mingled with the holy solemnities of religion, 
NEEDED not to be renewed in drinking a glass of wine. 
pgret Hear.) {Why they met to celebrate this ordination. } 

e begged to thank the company for the cordial manner in 
yo ef had drank his health. (Loud and continued 

use. 
“©The Church of England’ and ‘the Kirk of Scotland,’ 
were then severally drunk. 
_ “ Toasts Five and Si:.—Having said enough about these, 
in ‘The present awful state of the churches,’ I shall only 
observe upon this toast, that as these revellers acknowledge 
those two churches to be Christ’s churches, the did, in effect, 
toast the root and offspring of David; and if Christians do 
not endeavor to stem the torrent of such profanation, we 
may expect to hear of the Omnipotent himself being toasted 
with three times three! Men making no claim to especial 
christianity would not join imsuch proceedings, which brin 
reproach upon the gospel. Even the profane journals spe 
with horror at the shout of Vive la religion! but here is the 
same profanation by men calling themselves the apostles and 
ambassadors of Christ. 

“Mr. M. in returning thanks, in behalf of the latter body, 
said the interest of their common country owed very much 
to the church, ch they (the Kirk) were now in secession 
from. (Hear, Hear.) 

“The chairman after pre} a high encomium upon 
wey d the healths of Independents and Baptists. 

“ Which makes Toast the S¢renth.—Not many Christians 


can drink seven glasses of wine without being ——, and 
scarcely any without being hati —. 
* Doctor J. P. S. (who lately wrote about sound theolugy,) 


could not but feel exceedingly honored, and gratified beyond 
expression, in having enjoyed the pleaswres of that day—¢ 
asure more than common. «Having enjoyed the present 
repast with so highly respectable an assembly, he must con- 
fess he was unable, with or without spectacles, to discern the 
least difference between them. (Laughter and Applause.) 
“The Reverend Doctor W. in proposing the health of the 
ministry who had engaged in the solemn duties of the day, 
and rHANKs for the manner in whjch they had discharged 
those duties, dwelt with his accustomed fervor and eloquence, 
upon the union between the congregatidnal and presbyterian 
churches, . 
“ Toast the Eighth—The Rererend J. B. in returning 
thanks, begged to assure the company, that nothing gave 
them (the Ministers) greater satisfaction, (the approbation 
of Jesus is out of the question) than the warm expression o! 
feeling manifested by the company. 
“Swverat other toasts were drank, and the company sepa- 
rated at nine o’clock. 
“Hf to eight toasts ‘several’ others are added, it would not 
be extravagant to set the total number down at fourteen ; and 
as doubtless wine was drank during the dinner, each man 
must have disposed of more than enough. At all events, it 
is incumbent on the parties to remove all doubts thereupon. 
These men must know, that by celebrating a religious insti- 
tution, which concerns all christians, ata public dinner, they 
ve to their proceedings a public character, and cannot, un- 
er the shield of private privilege, shrink from animad- 
version. In fact, a reproach has been brought upon the 
cause of Christ; and nothing but a complete justification 
of their conduct, or repentance for it, can wipe away the 
stain. I believe the great body of Christians will deplore 
these ungodly proneedionge. ; 
“No man can nd four hours at a dinner, with tea and 
coffee, at a first rate Tavern, for much less than a guinca; 
but if each had cnly to pay fifteen shillings, the whole amount 
expended would he £150, which sum might have been ap- 
plied most usefully, in various ways, among their poor breth- 
ren, and honor been reflected on the Christian profession ; 
but it is not now the fashion to sell lands, and lay the price 
at the apostles’ feet. I am astonislied at the insenaibility of 
the churches under circumstances which give a peculiar 
feature to the present times. Bating and drinking, buying 
and selling, marrying and giving in marriage, and revelling 
and rioting, go on just the as if the second coming of 
Christ would never happen, ond no events indicated its near 
approach ; whilst reflection upon the actual condition of 
urope, and this country in particular, should excite the 
most awful forebodings. *Wat¢h,’ for ‘when they shall say 
peace, then sudden destruction ¢ometh upon them.’ ” 


aS Se EE PTE RE 


SUNDAY SCHOOLSDEPARTMENT._ 





ar the ferecenticy orth ave in- 
uendos to form a part of the entertainment of a Protestant 
Dissenter’s school dinner, red tome to be passing strange 
and marvellous indeed. After another boisterous thumping 
and shaking of glasses, I looked at my worthy mentors—the 
ministers and deacons, but like the coach guard their faces 
zeemed to say, “ All’s right," for not the slightest feature of 
disapprobation appeared. Again, and again, and again, the 
shouts from behind the chair were repeated. “Gentlemen, 
fill your glasses.” “Gentlemen, are you all charged?’ I 
certainly thought all would be charged niccly enough, if 
they bum: it as often as they were ordered. Ano- 
ther, and another hunting song, and a Bacchanalian song, 
were sung by some gentlemen professional singers. The 
ministers’ healths were toasted, and they made speeches. 
Glasses were charged, and bumpers shouted again, until I 
positively concluded it was a sin to be there, and I deter- 
mined to stay no longer than my turn came to speak, and 
then in the most serious manner of which I was capable to 
addrees the chairman, and give my protest, and bear my 
testimony against public vice, by portraying in’ the most 
vivid colors, the awful realities of the day of judgment. 
My health was accordingly drank, and I was thus “called 
up,” 2s the phrase is. I felt humbly grateful to God, that I 
was able to deliver my own soul in such a manner upon 
man’s accountableness, and solemn responsibility to God; 
that when I had cl and was quitting the table, a deep 


puny. | and solemn awe seemed to prevail, which was instantly re- 


— At demas conn lain agua au ona” —_ 
» “a & song, @ song, ull care,” e 
hd shout of “Gentleutin, charge your gi Gentl , 
are you all c bumper.” As f stole iors ea 
church street, I felt as if I had been carousing with } ha- 
nalians at a public house, and involuntarily exclaimed, “ If 
this be a ‘Protestant ing’ dinner, as my ticket of ad- 
mission says, ‘O.! my soul come not thou into their secret ; 
unto their assembly mine HONOR BE THOU NOT UNITED,’” for 
all the Boards in the universe. 

I have been strongly pene of all — oo: wer nh it 
is now man since it occurred, by a pamphict which a 
friend has jee seat me. ” 

“THE ORDINATION TAVERN DINNER. 
“ At five o’clock, about two hundred gentlemen sat down 
to an excellent dinner. The attendance of independe: 
ministers was numerous and highly respectable. 

* Ave there any ministers then, not respectable? Had Pe- 
ter been alive, and, clad with his fisherman’s garment, ap- 
plied for admittance, he would have been told, or there is no 
meaning in this about ity, that ‘cards 


were issued — 
to fellows from Billi Y What is the meaning of those 
‘ Have ye not toeat and drink vs shame ye 

them that have not? But to the dinner, at wh 

s Reverend W. B. presided. : 

“'The cloth having been removed, the reverend chairman 

ressed a hope, that with the exception of two toasts, this 
a 7 bees, aaa the remainder would be drank in 

= 8. 


-) 
in proposing the health of the King, said 
it was drunk with enthusiasm [meaning great 
noise]; Red ee are, one Ba eae mnlightenpd of © more 
iot than George IV. ¢ ter and Cheers.) 
The of his Majesty was then with THREE TIMES 
THR 


EE. 
“That the poor of Christ's flock, who will henceforth take 


2 Cop eeienen im Drabatin Suvere tienes, may sider 
what three times three means, I will explain it; the 
i (the chairman beating time by the 





; 


i 





E 
men, and on the astoni Be 
asking what ‘all that uproar was for,’ they were told 
sn Englishmen were keeping St. Patrick’s Day! 


wae the arr The bealth of the Duke of Clarence, 


chairman said, 





nt | he feared the children were taught little but the intole- 






; | the bonds of fraternal a 


ts. | sentiment which he had advanced was 


e next toast (toast the 
relation to the office of the minis- 
been presented to the notice 


DR. MILNOR’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL UNION, 
We have at length a correct eepy of one of Dr. Milnor’s 
Addresses in London. It was corrected by himself, and fur- 
nished to the Philadelphia Recorder. In his letter to the 
editor of that paper, he says, 

That the measure of Senieg Seppe delegates to each 
other is deserving of being made a regular part of the pro- 
ceedings of these societies, manyhere are firmly persuaded ; 
and I have sanguine hopes that the example sei in America, 
will be followed here next spring, I greatly regretted that 
brother M’Ilvaine did not arrive until after the anniversa- 
ries of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the several 
Missionary Societies, and the Prayer Book and Homily So- 
ciety, and that the unpleasant eilect upon his health pro- 
duced by his exertions on two oceasions obliged him to de- 
cline speaking at subsequent meetings. As an evidence of 
the miserable character of the ne r reports, a day or 
two ago, the ook delivered by brother M’llvaine at the 
Military and Naval Bible Society, was sent to him for cor- 
rection by the Secretary, who had copied it from the news- 

per, encearesing & correct, as far as practicable, its many 
te eg But r all, it was #0 bad that brother M. sent 
it back, with an intimation thatit was beyond correction, 
and requesting it might be entirely suppressed. much 
for the anniversaries, which, except ~ Boge concern in 
them, afforded me a delight which it would be in vain for me 
to attempt to describe. 

THE SPEECH. 


The Rev. Dr. Milnor, of New York, said, that 
among all the benevolent objects that engaged the at- 
tention of Christians, none was more valuable than 
Sunday schools. So universal, indeed, was the feel- 
ing in their favor, that they had no enemies except the 
enemies of Christ and his religion; and as they were 
the enemies of every thing , they were the ene- 
mies of Sunday schools. Eventhe Roman Catholics 
had established Sunday scho#ls, and though in them 


rant and corrupt dogmas of their own church, that, 
perhaps, wes better than that they should run like 
vansheede about the streets. The effects of Sunday 
school instruction in America had been most remarka- 
ble. In New York, where heresided, the streets used 
to be crowded with and idle children, engaged 
in all manner of wickedness, few of them attending a 
place of religious worship; but now not many would 
be met on Sunday in the streets, who were not either 
going to, or returning from a place of worship. Such 
indeed, were the benefits that had arisen from this 
source, that even those whose philanthropy had no- 
thing in view but the improvement of the social state 
of man, were now co-0) vo them, not for the 
purpose of imparting religious knowledge so much as 
because they thus secure the and happiness of 

— then read the 


civil society. The Rev, 
resolution of the Sunday School Union “in America, 


commissioning him to represent them to the members 
of the London Society. The effect of such inter- 
c s of fellowship and c union would be, he 
» to cement a bond of anion between the two 
nations, and make the policy of their governments 
more pacific towards each other than heretofore. The 
results of constant intercommunication, not only of 
Sunday schools, but of all other religious institutions 
in E d and America, would be to allay any bitter- 
ness of feeling that might exist—though he hoped that 
there was exceedingly little of it—between the two 
countries. If there were any two countries on the 
face of the earth that to be bound together by 
tion, they were the United 
States of America and Great Britain. We speak the 
same language; we have ‘the eame common Chris- 
tianity ; our governments, though differing 
in some of their forms, are based on the same princi- 
ple; and both enjoy a Protestant constitution. The 
aining more 
and more in American, as well as in British bosoms. 
The American Sunday School Union was established 
in the state of Pennsylvania, in 1824. Not that Sun- 
day schools had not existed long before, but they had 





one focus. The Union had in its board of managers 
ministers of seven different persuasions. The object 
it had in view, was the planting of Sunday schools 
wherever there was a population. In May last, they 
had 5,901 schools, teachers, and 349,200 


6,000,000 of reward books, and other publications.— 
The next fact was a most pleasing one, and he under- 
stood that it had, to a great extent, been realized in 
this country ; they had no hired teachers in America ; 
all the compensation they received, was the satisfac- 
tion of their own minds. In all places their schools 
were conducted by well qualified persons, and children 
of all classes attended them. In the original estab- 
lishment of these institutions, they were considered 
by many as adapted merely for the lowest classes. Had 
it been so, they would soon have found that anomal- 
ous state of things arising, in which the poor would 
have been better informed on religious subjects than 
the rich. This was not to be brooked ; a holy emula- 
tion was excited in the minds of parents; and the 
beneficial and heavenly influences of Sabbath school 
instruction had been enjoyed equally by all—by the 
rich, as well as by the poor. The American Sunday 
School Union, within the last ten months, had expe- 
rienced a regular increase, both in its receipts and in 
its expenditures ; and from its first establishment, five 
years ago, 9,758 scholars had made a public profes- 
sion of religion. This was indeed a glorious harvest 
for the Lord, and would form a theme of joy forever. 
He had the distinguished honor of being the president 
of the Sunday School Union of New York, and each 
revolving year he had no greater pleasure than to 
meet the children of the schools in that condition. 
On this very day would be assembled in Castle Gar- 
den, in the city of New York, more than 10,000 chil- 
dren, whom it had often been his happiness to address, 
and whose delightful voices, lifted up in praise for 
benefits bestowed om them, and in supplication for 
their teachers, had as often gladdened his heart. 
Something had been said about the secular employ- 
ment of the Sabbath in Sunday school instruction, 
but he would just state, that in America they had at first 
been driven to the necessity of teaching on the Lord’s 
day the art of reading, or of abandoning their Sunda 
schools. In the midile and northern states, indeed, 
the local legislatures had made such ample provision 
for the instruction of every child in the common ele- 
ments of learning, as nbw to enable Sunday school 
teachers to confine themselves to scriptural instruc- 
tion. In New York there were eleven large schools, 
each containing from 300 to 500 children, who were 
taught the rudiments of ordinary education. He was 
happy to say that there was no slaves in New York— 
the spirit of emancipation had been too prevalent there, 
and every black man was as free as his white neigh- 
bor. In the southern states there were many slaves, 
who, on escaping from bondage, or being manumitted 
by benevolent masters, ante Tenge to seek an asylum 
with them in the northern states. It had been their 
object to redeem them from their unhap y ignorance 
of Christ and his religion. Sunday schools had been 
established, and they had received into them blacks at 
the advanced ages of sixty, seventy, or eighty years, 
who were now able to read the word of God. "It must 
greatly astonish those West India proprietors. who 
had denounced them as an inferior race of men, and 
possessed of no capacities for instruction, to find that 
not only were their little children able to ake in truc- 
tion, but also that aged blacks, who had passed their 
youth in slavery, were receiving lessons at the hands 
of their teachers, and becoming wise unto salvation. 
Dr. Milnor then observed that the schools which he 
had enumerated, were not the only schools existing 
in America. The Wesleyan Methodists had a large 
Union of their own, which was very numerous and 
efficient. The Ep scopalians had likewise formed a 
Union, but, though hegwas an Episcopalian, the 
schools of his congregation having been previously 
connected with the American Sun ay School Union, 
continued in that. connection, believing that as they 
were united in the Bible Society, and united im the 
: nw should 
‘Sunda: 
schools, A 


* 
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CHILDRENS’ MINISTER. 

Let him be stationed in the centre of a county.— 
Let it be his business to go from town to town to visit 
district schools. Let him go into a town and delivera 
lecture about 10 or 15 minutes long. Let him tell the 
children and teacher how to have agood district school. 
Let him then turn his talk to some religious subject 
and close by urging all to attendthe Sabbath School. 
Let him visit as many families as he can, preach as 
many lectures as convenient, and preach on the Sab- 
bath to the youth and children. Let him attend a 
teacher’s conference in the evening. And then let 
him go on. But let the minister of the parish go into 
some destitute parish andhelp them. And in that 
way “circuit preaching” may be promoted to the best 
advantage. This missionary may attend six anni- 
versaries or semi-anniversaries in one week. Let him 
hold himself ready to go at the call of any pastor to 
attend any meetin for children and youth that he 
wishes. t him be the servant of the county year 
after year. He can then give his mind to that de- 
partment somewhat exclusively. 1 have heard 
many intelligent, discerning men in Vermont express 
their decided approbation of the plan. They say 
it is practicable. What ifsome county should begin 
and make the experiment for one or two years? t 
them get a man well qualified, and one who ldves the 
dear lambs of the fold.—If every county in this state 
could settle such a man, I should think the angel, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach, had already 
commenced his flight over our mountains and through 
our vallies. Sabbath Schools would flourish, as the 
garden of the Lord. Vermont Chronicle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





CALVINISTIC OPPOSITION. 
Some of the people thought D. of the Methodist 
Advocate, was mistaken when he alleged that ‘ some 
of the calvinistic family’’ were alarmed at the pro- 
gress of Bible Societies, &c. The following article 
from the “ Religious Monitor,” a magazine published 
at Albany, by members of the Associate Presbyterian 


grounded, 
MAGAZINE OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


We r to learn from the last number of this valuable 
work, that it is to be discontinued, and a weekly piel r 
substituted in its stead. It was almost the last remaining 
work in the United States, that even kept up the semblance 
of attachment to the principles of the Reformation. . 

Is it not therefore, to be regretted, that even the Reformed 
Dutch church, once so highly distinguished for her sound- 
ness in the faith, can no longer sustain a work even moder- 
ately orthodox, but must banish it for the light and trifling 
and often unscfiptural nonsense that composes the contents 
of the andi weekly sheets which inundate the coun- 


church, will show that his allegation was well} guages 





r the specious name of religious newspapers? It is 
; Lied that there is more or less that is good in these 
weekly rs, but the evil far outweighs the good, in its | 
general effects ; so much so that they have been the instru- | 
mental cause of producing more raed than an equal | 
number of evangelical rs can ibly eradicate in a} 
century. We speak now of the probable operation of cause ; 
and effect. We know, indeed, that God is “free to work | 
without, above, or against m ” but in his ordinary provi- | 
dence he makes use of them. erefore the unscriptural | 
means now in operation cannot fail, unless by the special in- 
terference of Providence, to overwhelm the churc 
’ In the fare part.of our present volume, some things 


thought 
trality ; 
marks of her standards, while fears were e d that en- 
ergy was wanting. Such still appears to be the case; though 
the discontinuance of her Magaz 1 r 
that the work has been looked upon with an evil eye by 








not, till that period, concentrated their energies into 


eome of her ministers, taken in connection with her human 


in still| a body of men so 


> 
t 
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pestering grey 4 of liberal education thus mix with the great body of 


| the people. 


Psalmody and her free communion, leave but lit 
for much. 

e subjoin the following on the subject of teaching in 
Sabbath Schools, which, while it tends to illustrate the na- 
ture and tendency of these institutions, shows that the Dutch 
church has come only half-way out of the “ Societyism” of 

y: 


tle room to 





scholars. Since ite establishment, they had distributed | the da 


/e 

The Editor of the Pittsburgh Christian Herald in. 
timates that it is necessary for this “branch of the 
calvinistic family” to clear itself from the reproach of 
prevailing intemperance, before its attacks upon 


“‘societyism” will produce much effect in the minds 
of the sober community. 


The editor of the Herald feels himself called on to 


use plainness of speech, as in the following state- 
ment. 


All the friends of temperance have room to complain of the 
most of the Secession Church for their tnidifiorence to the deso- 
lating evil of intemperance. . Every one “to hisown master 
standeth or falleth ;” but we cannot but confess a fear that 
the Great Head of the church “has somewhat against” that 
pee for their indulgence in this sin, and for their too gen- 
e ce to testify against it, and of purging their 
church from it. Though the Monitor has rebuked error— 
reproved for the use of Watt’s Psalms and hymns—occa- 
sional hearing—publishing religious newspapers, and other 
such grievous sins, this one has not, that we recollect, received 


A 


any attention. While in all the Presbyterial reporta, we be- ™ 


lieve so small a matter as the publication of the banns of 
matrimony, is noticed, we regret to say that there is but one 
notice of the sin of intemperance, which is found in the re- 
port of the Presbytery of Ohio, and does honor to the charac- 
ter of the Presbytery, who say_ that. “intemperance, like a 
destroying angeleis slaying multitudes. And while the 
office-bearers in Zion, have been inflicting the censures of 
the church on offenders, few comparatively have been re- 
claimed ; even some who seem to be pillars in the church, 
have fallen its victims.” A sad testimony, but we fear atrue 


one and such as might have been borne by every Presby- 
ery. 


Another extract from the same article in the 
Christian Herald, we commend to the attention of 
other professedly evangelical bodies, who are violent 
in their opposition to national societies. One party 
or the other in such an opposition, must be doing sa- 
tan’s work. And we must decide which it is, by ob- 
serving which he and his emissaries must approve, 
the societies, or their revilers. 


It is dishonorable to be found in bad company; and when 
our Seceder Brethren kriow that Unitarians, Universalists, 
Campbellites, persons of the Fanny Wright School, and 
“certain lewd men ofthe baser sort,” speak evil of these in- 
stitutions, they should most sincerely inquire whether this 
is not an evidence in favor of them. If those of our brethren 
of the Secession, who oppose these institutions are correct, 
then are these different sects also. Is the kingdom of satan 
divided against itself? If so, it cannot stand. 





From the Philadelphia Recorder. 
PREACHING IN THE OPEN AIR. 


It appears that the Rev. Mr. Smith, who has crea- 
ted quite a sensation in London by his indefatigable 
exertions for the better observance of the Lord’s day, 
has experienced some legal inconvenience from a habit 
of preaching in the open air. It is truly extraordinary, 
whilst the laws allow of political harangues, and pop- 
ular exhibitions at fairs, in the open air, which attract 
far greater multitudes than the preaching of the word, 
and are certainly no less likely to lead to confusion - 
and every evil work, that either they or the public sen- 
timents should frown upon occasional and prudent 
addresses to the common people, on the most impor- 
tant ofall subjects, simply because they are made out 
of doors. e are happy to see that a large public 
meeting has deen held to creatg a sentiment in favor 
of the preacher, and to devise legal methods for his 
defence. There surely ought to bemo laws against 
open air preaching. If, in point of fact, they lead to 
disorder and confusion, let every thing riotous be put 
down, not because the people have been hearing a 
zealous preacher, but because they have so far forgot- 
ten the e spirit ofthe gospel as to disturb oth- 
ers. -How far it is expedient to encourage any extra- 
ordinary yagi sem “the ij , ings. 
to leave ta people ‘on ecide, 
Pubic sentiment will not justify abuses, though it oughe 
certainly to maintain the rights ofa Christian minister, 
whilst simply aiming at the promotion of piety. 





DANGEROUS MEN. 

John. Well James, you say the clergy are a dan- 
gerous set of men. What makes them so, is it their 
nature or their education? 

James. They are not worse by nature, but by’ edu- 
cation, I suppose. 

John. What part of their education. Is it their 
Academic and College education. Does it render them 
dangerous to study the languages, mathematics, histo- 
ry, geography, and philosophy, for six or seven years? 

James. I -do not know that it does, because these 
things have been studied by our statesmen, such as 
Jefferson, Madison, and even by the enemies of the 
clergy. Indeed our great men are generally patrons 
of learning, and it is said that a knowledge of such 
things liberalizes and expands their minds. 

John. Is it their three years study at a ,seminary 
that makes them dangerous ? 

James. Perhaps it is. Perhaps their residence 
under the same roof together, and under the care of 
the clergy may fill their minds with error. 

John. ‘What part of their studies in the seminaries 
darkens their minds with error? Is it their study of 
the scriptures in the original languages? 

James. No, I think not, for | suppose a translation 
does not always fully express the full meaning of a 
writer, 

John. Is it their study of church history ? 

James. No, I suppose not, for every minister ought 
to know the rise, progress, and present state of the 
various kinds of religion in the world. It can be no 
damage to him to know the rise of popery and the 
history of the reformation—others beside ministers 
sometimes read such books. 

John. Is it their study of theology? 

James. It may be. 

John. Would you have them undertake to preach 
before they had spent some time in ae the dif- 
ferent schemes of religion and comparing them with 
the scriptures ? : 

James. No I would not, but they must avoid super- 
stition and should not be contracted in their views. 

John. Their long course of previous study, and 
their access to the scriptures in the original lan- 
and to writers of all sorts in the great libraries 
of the seminaries afford them a good opportunity to 
find the truth if they are searching for it. 

James. Perhaps the danger lies in the mode of their 
church government, which they study and practise. 
They are contriving to get the power into their hands. 
Being men of influence, they may blindf»ld their hear- 
ers and lead them into error. 

John. Do you not suppose that their churches have 
in them men of as information, and as capable of 


judging, as themselves ? 
ames. Yes. Perhaps, then, the danger lies in-—— 
in the Bible Societies. 

John. And what is the mighty harm in giving the 
people the bible without note or cominent? Did they 
keep the scriptures from the common people, orsend 
them a prayer book or confession of faith with it, 
there would be more danger,—their missionaries might 
more easily lead them astray. But James, you say 
these men are dangerous. Now I will tell you to what 
they are dangerous. They are dangerous 

Ist, Toerror. It is dangerous to distribute such 
well instructed in the scriptures, in 
theology, church government, and ecclesiastical his- 


were noticed in relation to the Dutch church, which it was! tory, into all \ asin of.our country. Errorists must be 
indicated a disposition toshake off a detestable new- | 
in the Lord’s cause, and return to the ancient land- ; 


— that these men will have influence against - 
em. - 
2d. They are dangerous to ignorance. It will be 


impossible to bring back the dark ages as long as men 
Roch. Obs. 











